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A\ RT, OR AT LEAST THE ART FOR 
WHICH I CARE, MUST PRESENT 
THE IDEAL THROUGH THE TEM-~ 
PERAMENT AND THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE PAINTER. I DO NOT GREATLY 
CARE FOR THE REPRODUCTION OF 

LANDSCAPES WHICH IN EFFECT I 

SEE WHENEVER I RIDE OR WALK. 
I WISH THE LIGHT THAT NEVER WAS 
ON LAND OR SEA’ IN THE PICTURES 
THAT I AM TO LIVE WITH. 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 
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Making Artists of Veterans 
up Bayley’s Harbour Way 


THE Most INTERESTING, AS IT Is AMONG THE Most PicturRESQUE RETREATS 
IN THE Mip-West ts THat Wuicu ts Beinc UTinizep spy UNCLE 
SAMUEL FOR THE EX-SERVICE MEN OF THE WAR 


FELIX J. KOCH 


NE of these days, when you’ve a 

* week end or so to spend, take a 
train or the boats; then the stage; then 
the first wagonette you may find bound 
that way, to the very heart of the Green 
Bay country of north Wisconsin, and 
drop off at Bayley’s Harbour. 

Make your way afoot thence up the 
village street, and on, over the hills, to 
Lakeside; effect introductions with Mr. 
Schook and the other officials in charge 
of the Disabled Veterans’ Vocational 
Training Camp; secure accommodations 
for the night, or as long as may be 
feasible, somewhere in the vicinity; and 
then proceed to give yourself over to 
what we are ready to guarantee is as in- 
teresting and unusual an artists’ retreat, 
and again a disabled veterans’ training 
school as any in all the world. 

Every step of the junket is unique and 
fascinating. 

Though it might perhaps best be said 
to take its real start at the bit of an inn 
in Bayley’s Harbour village, before 
which the motor stages suggested will 
drop you, it certainly opens at its fullest 
to you, the rare stranger engaged upon 
it, as you round the bend of pike just 
beyond this wayside inn. There, with 


the bend of the road, you come squarely 
out upon a most attractive little summer 
caravansary, built in the grass beside the 
pike, but squarely at the brink of the 
great cliffs overlooking the broad open 
lake, and with its broad front veranda 
filled, just any time of day or evening, 
with groups of disabled soldiers. 

These men, it should be stated, have 
been assigned, officially speaking, to the 
Chicago Art Institute for vocational 
training along art lines; but have been 
brought, as we shall see, to Lakeside 
here, for finishing touches in sketching 
fields, and for such physical good as may 
accompany a junket to the Lakes where- 
so-e’er. 

Let’s suppose ourselves, for the time 
at least, one of these student veterans. 

Let’s assume that we've just quit the 
vehicle sent to bring us from the stage 
line’s end and are making our way up 
the stairs to the porch and then across 
this, into the “living room,’’ not lobby, 
mark you,—the men call it, of the wee 
hotel. 

We will find ourselves very shortly, 
in a most inviting chamber; cosy, low- 
set ceiling, walls of grey plaster-work, 
broad, inviting table at room center, 
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with big, broad chairs about, low stairs, 
leading, who may guess where? Wide, 
many-partite windows light this apart- 
ment, dainty white curtains are drawn 
of Tempting doors 
open off at either side, the one pair to the 


ach side these. 
dining room, evidently. 

Already we are charmed with the 
strangely clean brightness and cheeri- 
ness of the place. 

Then and there, “first impression” 
quite as well, our eyes have caught 
unmistakable traces, 
marks, of the things for which it stands 


very decided ear- 


just now! 

Yonder, thus, for one, on the big, soft 
divan there’s a crayon sketch, made by 
one, Veteran Decker, and picturing a log 
cabin near. 
desk, open to whomsoever would care to 
use it, there’s an oil, a picture of a com- 


Not far from this, on a wee 


pound of neighbor farmhouses, outlined 
against the clear north Wisconsin skies. 

There are pictures here, and there are 
palettes there, and easels and drawing 
paper and other accessories to the artists’ 
craft are everywhere about. It 
no Solomon at sleuthing at all, to affirm 


needs 


that here, or else close by, there must 
exist some genuine artists’ retreat. 
From this “living room’’ then, first man 
come handy, leads us on to “their” 
dining room. It’s always their this, 
that, and the other, with the men here. 
Not a veteran taking training at Lake- 
side now, but is heart and soul in love 
with it; but feels that the place is his, 
—his, or at least “theirs.” 

The dining room, we find in turn, is 
simple, rustic and likewise charming. 
The walls are of a tan colored wall-board, 
the floor, the ceiling, are of the native, 
unpainted wood. Far at rear, beyond 
the sweep of tables, a great stone _fire- 


place has been built as a rallying place 
this the 
more unusual for being built of the 
strangely hued, native rocks. 


of evenings for all who wish 


Dining rooms in the resort sector of 
the Lake country of Wisconsin 
pretty much dining rooms, one and all 
about the same for fittings, decorations, 
things of this sort; but this dining room 
is, in the matter of its mural decorations 
Its long tan 
walls are hung, not with mere dozens, or 


are 


at least, decidedly unique. 


perhaps scores, but with actually hun- 
dreds on hundreds of pictures,—pictures 
of every kind, class and description, from 
rough pencil sketches to finished oils, 
suitable for the most captious critic’s 
study, and these made, every one of 
them, by the veterans gathered near. 
Crayons set in tasty mounts of gray, 
water colors mounted in equally appro- 
priate frames, predominate the collec- 
Where at all possible, smaller 
pictures of other sorts are attached to 
the wall with artists’ pins. 

Hungry though we are, the more for 
our long ride through the Wisconsin pine 
woods here, we must stop, then and 


tion. 


there, for a hurried review at least, of 
the big landmarks, our 
British friends would say, of the collec- 
tion. 

So, on the mantel over the fireplace 


the “‘lions,”’ 


suggested, four large water colors serve 
to catch all comers’ eyes, forthwith. 
There’s a bit of the Lake, with the surf 
running off to the setting sun, as a sub- 
ject for the nearest. Then there follows 
a charming vignette of the fisher boats 
Again, there’s a view of 
some quaint north Wisconsin frames on 
the beach; and, finally, the portrait of a 


fisherman seated at the side of his punt 


coming in. 


goes to complete the collection. 











~ 


ILLUSTRATION 2 SKETCH CLASSES 








TWO VIEWS FROM THE BAYLEY’S HARBOUR SCHOOL. THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS SOME OF THE 
ARTISTS IN CONFERENCE OVER A PICTURE. THE LOWER PANEL SHOWS A MODEL ON THE BEACH 
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Over these four larger pictures, five 
smaller oils have place,—artist fashion— 
which is to say, their frames resting on 
the tops of the frames of the pictures 
below. 

So we loiter and linger among the 
pictures, these pictures and still others, 
and yet other pictures, on walls and 
tables and divans and chairs, till, by and 
by there sounds the call to supper. 

Veterans of all types—of all matter of 
art inclinations—file past us, and on in 
to the tidy tables, with the wee bouquets 
at mid-cloth. We'll go ‘long, and, while 
we regale with soup, then the lamb, 
Irish “spuds, ’’cucumber salad, the rice 
pudding and coffee 
“family style” 


all dishes served in 
real 
those about us introduce them- 
selves and set us right as to things ’round 
By and by they will effect 
folk here. 
In short, they will do all that they 
possibly can to make us one of their big 
artist family. 


here, as befits a 


home- 


about. 


introductions with other 


Supper over, introductions made, some 
of the men, delegated to “sun-down 
effects” for the time, slip off to the cliffs 
to sketch. Other new-made acquaint- 
ances loiter ‘round—waiting while we 
finish first letters home, eager then to 
serve as friendly mentors to show us 
what they can. Naturally, the big 
interest with them all rests in the world 
of picture-craft—in the canvases, sheets, 
that serve to show, in concrete wise, the 
actual results of the extra good work 
being done for the Veterans away up 
here at the heart of hearts of the mad 
Wisconsin woods. So they lead us back 
to that dining room, where all tables 
have been cleared, and they find what 
they may regard especially high points 
among these, or pictures to which the 
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teachers have added well-meant criti- 
cisms which they believe should give 
us an index to the sort of work that’s 
being done. Thus, against one wall 
there’s been pinned a series of leaves 
conventional drawing book. 
Topmost of these contains the sketch of 
a boat-house on the beach. Just below 
there is written the friendly criticism of 
the teacher: 


from a 


“Nice grey quality! Keep it up, 
Keegan!” Under that, then, three 
small blocks, or oblongs, of sketches have 
been added: briefs, these, to the work of 
properly carrying out the pictures 
above. ‘“‘Mr. De Young,” and then the 
date, appears beneath those. Just be- 
low them, four more artist’s squares, or 
blocks, each filled in other shades still, 
succeed. In short, criticism is full and 
never partial here, and it is accompanied 
always with constructive hints through- 
out. 

Neighbor to that “lesson,” and inter- 
esting for its contrast, is the picture of 
the messy planks about a fisher-com- 
pound on the beach. Neighbor to that, 
again, is the sketch of a tourist company 
aboard a power-boat. 

“Too fancy border!’”? we mark the 
criticism given to this. They show you 
more and more of the high points in the 
almost endless array of: 
sketches; then water colors, sketched 


first, crayon 


from among the farm houses on the 
roads about, and of the fisher cottages 
at the actual lake; both placed for 
inspection and criticism here. 

One entire the wall- 
boarding we will find given over almost 
wholly to brightly-hued water colors. 
Another section is devoted to pictures of 


section of 


So there are other 
and still other variants and vagaries to 


trees of every sort. 
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Long before 
we've anywhere near exhausted it, Mr. 
De Schook, work as 
Special Instructor in the Art Institute at 
Chicago, first of all, and whose work in 
connection with this (vocational train- 
ing for the veterans in art lines), has 
made his name a household word the 
country ‘round, has come to seek us out 
for a friendly little chat. 


the super-size collection. 


Forest whose 


Naturally, if you or I are to become 
students here, Schook’s talk turns to 
student needs, requirements, things of 
the sort. If, on the other hand, we’ve 
simply come visiting, he tells of the 
lakeside, of the bay, the fish, the woods, 
and, only if we press the point, of the 
great work being done. 

“All in all,”” Mr. Schook gave us the 
story, as we urged that he drop the con- 
ventions and tell of the things he’s 
planned and done, ‘‘we have forty-five 
student-veterans here. Men may bring 
their wives and their children, when they 
come, which swells the population of the 
colony very considerably above forty- 
five. almost 
wholly from the vocational training area 


These men are drawn 


centering at Chicago. They represent 
every type of inclination and class— 
city men, town men, college men, rustics, 
men of really no school education some- 
times. So we have with us, just for one, 
a man who served as the clown to a 
circus until the war put an end to that 
craft. 

* From 


the who 


professional 


men register for 
art work at Vocational 
Training Headquarters, we choose for 
the camp those who seem to us the best 
qualified for out-door sketching and 
painting; then, from among them, those 
whom a trip to the Lakes would benefit 
most along lines of physical rehabilita- 
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To 


course, isn’t always any too easy. 


of 
Ever 
so often, what is substantially a beginner 
at the vocational art 
reveals marked aptitudes, so that we 
simply must include him in the camp 
here. 


tion. make such a selection, 


class-work in 


Usually, however, it’s the men 
who have first received some very good 
training indeed at out in-town centers 
who come. These men, when coming 
by themselves alone and living in the 
quarters assigned at the hotel, receive 
their lodging as is usual with veterans 
given Vocational Training. Many of 
the men prefer, however, to live more 
after the the 
camper.” 


fashion of Wisconsin 

Schook looked meaningly to the end- 
less rows of tents, many of them very 
strangely adorned, outside as well as im, 
stretching off, about the cliffs and on into 
the more sheltered valleys near. 

“For these,” he continued, “we pur- 
chase tents, sixteen feet by sixteen, from 
the proper department of the Govern- 
ment, and then rent such a tent to a man 
for the sum of just fourteen dollars for 
the entire three months that he is here. 
At the end of that period, moreover, the 
tent belongs to him. 

“ Life in the tents is anytHing but un- 
pleasant, I assure you! Food supplies 
are delivered by the village shops to any 
part of the tent Drinking 
water, too, is supplied; this is brought 
from the Lake in kegs at times when the 
wind is off-shore and the water in no 
wise ‘sandy.’ 


colony. 


The veterans are very 
wont, indeed, to send for any other 
things their particular hearts may desire. 
Uncle Sam has, of course, provided what- 
ever transportation was necessary, and 
he allows each man fifty dollars for 


supplies. In addition, every veteran in 
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attendance receives from fifty to sixty 
dollars disability money, and out of this, 
rest assured, these men will spend what- 
soever is necessary for comfort or better 
the goal of making better 
artists of themselves. 

“A newcomer arrived and duly en- 
rolled,’’ Schook continued the original 
thread of his story, “is assigned either to 
the A, B, or C classes here. ‘A’ is the 
advanced class; ‘B’ is the middle class; 
‘C’ is for the 
explanations with the last of these, as 
perhaps the most logical starting-point 
of all, the very first thing the beginner 
does after registering and entering on his 
class-work, is to learn the actual 
construction of trees and rocks, and 
things of the sort. We believe that the 
novice to all art should know the forma- 
tion and structure of basic things, that 
only then can he reduce them to pen- 
cillings at their best. 

“From the elementals, we advance 
the man to more complicated trees, then 
to houses, and we set him to portraying 
these in outlines—work in decorative 
drawing, I suppose one should really 
say. 


means to 


beginners. Starting 


“From this work, the student ad- 
vances to tone, in pencil work, three 
the light, the middle, and the 
He works in pencil alone until 


values 
dark. 
we are prepared to graduate him to a 
higher class. ”’ 

Mr. Schook exemplified his talk with 
specimens of student work 
well 


wonderfully 


executed specimens they were, 
every one of them. 

“By and by” he led on, guiding us to 
other examples, “‘the man goes to water 
He works first in the studio; 
then he works out of doors. By and 
this program. One 
class, puts into the 
things it sketched out of doors the day 


before. 


colors. 
by, we reverse 


indoors, color 


“Finally, we advance to more pro- 
fessional fields still. week at 
the student is taken off on an 
excursion to some strange and wholly 
unfamiliar place. 
sketching-sites aboard big auto-trucks 
hired for the purpose; they enjoy the 
jaunts heartily, and come back much 
the better for them. Technically, we 
indulge them in the trips because every 


Once a 
least 


The men go to these 


fresh excursion means drilling the near- 





EVENING AT THE INN 


ON THE CLIFFS 
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artist in finding subjects ‘round about a 
wholly new base. 

“Well grounded in all other forms of 
art work, through all this training men 
advance at last to work with oil. We 
have had men able to do very passable 
work of that sort within eight weeks of 
the day they came. Naturally, these 
men were especially gifted along those 
lines; not all the men sent here, from the 
widely separated places from which we 
do receive them, are to be accounted for 
exactly so.” 

‘* And the day’s work 
we queried. 

“The official day with the men due to 
stay here (all newcomers are on proba- 
tion for a month only) begins at half past 
seven in the morning. Men at Lake- 
side itself appear then in the dining- 
room; but this is only about half the 
colony, remember. The other men are 
camping about in their tents. First 


, 


the program?’ 


comes breakfast; then a bit of exercise- 

pitching horseshoes, running races, things 
At nine the bell sounds and 
There are three 
teachers, all men, and they take good 
pupils 


of the sort. 
actual lessons begin. 


care that all their respective 


report. Lessons, as suggested, are in 
the studio improvised here, or 
wherever there promises good sketching; 
in the last case, all students unable to 
walk are carried, along with the equip- 
ment of all others, on the motor-truck. 

“Work of much the sort you would 
find with corresponding classes in any 
high grade art school proceeds then until 
noon. 


else 


“‘ At twelve, the men start back for the 
hotel, or their home-tents; 
thirty there comes dinner. Then, (as 
in the fifteen minute mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon recesses) the men pitch 
horse-shoes, if they care to; they nap; 
or they do what they would until half 
past one. 

“From one-thirty to four-thirty the 
usual work of the art 
this is too familiar a story for more than 
simply mentioning here. 


at twelve- 


school follows: 


“Such the basic program, then, for 
the first five week-days. Saturday 
morning is given over to a résumé of the 
week’s work, with at least two hours of 
the time given directly to personal 
criticisms of pictures made and compar- 
isons of student’s work with student’s. 





SKETCHING 


THE STUDIO 
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“Sunday is, of course, a day of rest; 
but, folk, the world will talk shop, Sun- 
day or not; and so no end of very worth- 
while verbal criticism is passed, student 
to student, on Sunday mornings as well. 

“ After the class hours, Saturday after- 
noons and on Sundays, students do as 
they choose. They go fishing; they 
visit; many go to the village churches, 
on Sunday. How many men while 
away recess hours in the Wisconsin lake 
land very nearly explains itself, of 
course. 

“Supper is held at half past six of the 
evening. 

“After tea, well, again, you may 
answer that for yourself, very nearly. 
If you’ve ever summered at a resort at 
the Lake side, you know what folk do 
after tea. Here, among other things, 
the men are arranging a play, building 
scenic effects, painting scenery, doing 
all other things necessary. ‘Down 
East, A Village Play’ (a parody on Way 
Down East, I believe) is the one which 
they’ll give in the town near, by and 
by. 

“Then, well—then it’s bedtime, here 
at Lakeside or among the tents on the 
cliffs. The cool delightful nights, the 
whispering evergreens outside, the mur- 
mur of the Lake, and the flutter of the 
breezes make it a delight just to feel that 
the day’s at an end, and that a man may 
turn in and sleep. 

“So the summer and the autumn 
months succeed one another. Before 
long—before any of these men would 
have it so—it’s time to return to the 
in-city home. 

Whether fitting for commercial work, 
for water-color work, for artists in oil, 
or what it may be otherwise, Uncle Sam 
permits each of these men to take a four 
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year course. There are three years of 
school, one year of placement, that is to 
say; the men receiving the accustomed 
allowances throughout. 

As a result, it is estimated that it is 
costing the Government something like 
eight thousand dollars to make a finished 
artist of a wounded man. 

“Just what grade of artisit we 
produce”’ Schook answered our final 
question, “well, you are better judges of 
that than we. Seventy-five specimens 
of our work were accepted for the great 
Pageant of Progress in Chicago nor so 
long since, and some folk say that they 
really won a very great degree of praise! 

“But,” and he winked at the veterans 
waiting to escort us to their rooms, “I’d 
prefer that you make your own estimate 
of work accomplished. Pictures should 
be pictures, regardless of who the artist 
and where done. There are good pic- 
tures, poor pictures, and mediocre pic- 
tures. In every case, however, judg- 
ments as to values may vary, as between 
critics. We are pretty apt to be pre- 
judiced in favor of our pictures; so I’ll 
turn you over to the guides I see 
awaiting you here, and you can do your 
own estimating. 

“Let him see what he will” was the 
parting instruction to our mentors; so 
that we might in no wise be constrained 
by his presence. 

“ I believe—we believe—and there 
have been quite a few professional 
artists who tell us that they, too, 
believe (we were willing to add our 
humble name to that list, too, long be- 
fore we had half finished the inspection) 
that our pictures, painted by the men 
after some months of good training, 
stand prepared to speak all by them- 
selves.’”’ 






























PAPER WORK 18 VALENTINES 























SHOWING . 
HOW A 
SQUARE OF 
PAPER IS FOLDED 
AND CUT TO 
PRODUCE THE 
HEART MOTIFS 


VALENTINE 
MOTIFS 
FOR. FEBRUARY 
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SOME ARTISTIC VALENTINE MOTIFS MADE FROM CUT PAPER. THE DIAGRAM SHOWS HOW TO FOLD 
THE SQUARE BEFORE CUTTING IT. THESE WERE MADE BY ANNE ALLISON, ART SUPERVISOR, 
» RICHMOND, VA. 
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Jolly Animals and How to Draw Them 


PEDRO 


HE jolliest kind of drawing for 

boys and girls is the funny, happy 
animals with mischievous eyes and 
real clothes—animals who do things 
just like any boy or girl. Who doesn’t 
love to draw pictures of The Three 
Bears who teased Goldilocks, or of 
Billy Goat Gruff, or the animals in the 
Musicians of Bremen? And wouldn’t 
it be great if all of the boys arid girls who 
want to draw these animals, or the 
fathers and mothers, or aunts or uncles, 
or the teachers could draw them with 
ease? Just suppose that two of the 
little elves, who are always on such good 
terms with the creatures of the forest, 
would appear with keys to the secret of 
making animal drawings easy for the 
little folks. And here they are! Well, 
well! Welcome Bobby Round Line and 


J. LEMOS 


Timmy Straight Line. I see that you 
have the keys. 

First you find the big shapes that 
make up the kitten, or the bear, or the 
giraffe, or other animal, and then, over 
and around this framework, you draw 
the animal. Very well done! Then 
you find that a good many animals are 
similar in body, and that it is their ears 
or noses, or their different legs that 
change. You see, after all, their bodies 
are round or oval shapes of fur and it’s 
the way that their legs, or heads, or 
tails are put on that makes the animals 
different. 

How interesting it is to know that 
Timmy, with his triangle, can find so 
many animals that come inside of that 
shape, for many animals have triangu- 
lar forms. Why even most of the 








BOBBY, ROUND LINE AND TIMMY STRAIGHT LINE WITH THE KEY 
FORMS TO EASY ANIMAL DRAWING COME TO SAY “HOW DO YOU DO” 
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ANIMAL LIFE 14 PERSONIFIED ANIMALS 
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THESE DRESSED UP ANIMALS KEEP US SMILING FROM MANY PRINTED 
PAGES BECAUSE THEY ACT JUST LIKE A LOT OF FOLKS THAT WE KNOW 
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ANIMAL LIFE 14 ANIMAL DRAWING 




















Curved 
Line— 


Elf 
and his 
MAGIC 


ELLIPSE. 
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a 700 with a CIRCLE ; nak 
or an ELLIPSE ? 











ROUND LINES AND ROUND FORMS ARE HIDDEN IN A GREAT MANY OBJECTS AROUND US. BRIGHT 
EYES CAN DISCOVER THEM AND USE THEM WHEN DRAWING, AS IT WILL MAKE [DRAWING EASIER 
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ANIMAL LIFE 14 ANIMAL DRAWING 
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STRAIGHT LINES ARE USED IN MAKING TRIANGLES, SQUARES AND RECTANGLES AND SOME OTHER 
FORMS, AND ALL THESE FORMS WILL HELP US TO DRAW MANY OBJECTS BESIDES ANIMALS, IF WE USE 
. THEM AS GUIDE FORMS 
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JOLLY ANIMALS AND HOW TO DRAW THEM LEMOS 





animals’ heads come inside of triangles. 
It certainly makes it much easier for us 
to draw animals, now that we can work 
with these two keys. Let’s always use 
them. 

To make things even easier, we can 
cut some curved forms and some 
straight forms from cardboard and, 
laying these on a paper, draw a pencil 
line around them. Let us see, then, 
how many animals we can find that can 
be made with these forms. The lines 
around the shapes should be drawn very 
lightly so that, while our finished lines 
will be heavier, the light lines will not 
remain too evident. They must be just 
a light guide-line to keep whispering 
always that a circle, or an oval, or an 
ellipse, or a triangle, or a square, or a 
rectangle is the form that we should look 
for whenever drawing animals—and, in 
fact, when drawing anything. 

If little children look cunning in 
dresses and shoes and bonnets, why 
can’t we dress these animals up? I like 
to think that maybe animals dress up 
when people are not around to make fun 
of them. Anyway, they must try on 
our clothes and things when we’re all 
asleep. So let’s try some pictures of 
them all dressed up. When the harvest 
moon is round and big and Pussy Cat 
runs away, I’m sure that she goes to the 
woods where all the animals dress up 
and have a masquerade ball. Most 
animals, when they really want to, can 
walk on their hind legs, just like you and 
me. I know that because sometimes, 
when they just get too full of fun and 
forget to be prim and proper, they stand 
on their hind legs and prance around. 
Haven’t you seen them? Of course you 
have. Well, we will just make all the 
pictures that we want of animals dressed 


up and walking around like other 
persons—or what some people call 
‘“‘nersonified animals.”’ All the children 
love the artists who know how to draw 
the birds and animals that way. 

Animals can smile and look happy or 
interested, just like youand me. Have 
you seen a dog smile or laugh with his 
tongue out? Why yes. His mouth 
curves up and he has jolly wrinkles 
around his eyes and it makes us smile to 
see him smile, and we are all happy 
together. Let’s make lots of smiling 
pictures, and if we can make animal 
pictures that will make some one else 
laugh, we'll be doing the world a good 
turn for a good laugh every day will 
chase all the frowns away. 

The little elves, Bobby Round Line 
and Timmy Straight Line, must leave 
now for their woodland dell—Bunny 
Dell, Crooked Tree Avenue, next to 
Squirrel Avenue, to be exact—but they 
have left several pages of drawings to 
show us just how they draw these 
animals. I think they are very gener- 
ous with their secrets, and I hope that 
they will come again, don’t you? 

When we make our drawings, we will 
not try to put in shading or to show all 
the hair or fur on the animals, because 
we want to show only the kind of animal 
and the expression on his face. Lots of 
lines and shading would make the 
picture confusing. If we make the out- 
lines so that they tell our story, we 
don’t need to add more lines; so we will 
keep our lines and use our pencil in 
making other pictures. That is a 
secret that one of the elves wrote on a 
piece of birch-bark and put in my pocket; 
I think that it is good advice for little 
artists, don’t you? 

Another thing they telephoned to me 
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A GROUP OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS WHICH SHOW THAT THEY CAN 
MAKE PERSONIFIED ANIMAL PICTURES AS WELL AS THE GROWN-UPS 
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AMERICANIZATION POSTERS 


VAN BUREN 





over the Spider Web Line, since I first 
started to write this, is that after we 
make our drawings, we can make a 
great many fine little baskets for the 
Christmas Tree and for Easter; and we 
can make little toys from cardboard, by 
using the outlines we have drawn as 
patterns. And the simpler we make our 
drawings at first, the easier it will be for 


us to draw more difficult pictures. As 
one of the elves said, ‘“‘I learned to climb 
the big elms by first climbing up the 
little birches.”” But all boys and girls 
know that the little things first done 
well make the larger tasks just fun 
to do—and this applies to drawing 
and painting just as well as to other 
things. 


Americanization Posters 
AGNES VAN BUREN 


T THE REQUEST of Mr. Frank 5S. 

Dykema, Executive Secretary of the 
Americanization Society of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, these Americanization posters were 
made under the direction of Miss Eugenia 
Bobcock of Union High, Miss Agnes Van 
Buren of Strong Junior High, Miss Alice Vevia 
of South High, and Sister Joachime of Sacred 
Heart Catholic High. It was Mr. Dykema’s 
purpose to use these posters in impressing upon 
the citizen the necessity of casting his vote at 
the polls on election day. 

The Americanization Society has done much 
in assisting the teachers to train the school 
children in their future work as citizens. 
Previous to this year, a citizen’s contest was 
held throughout the city schools, and essays 
were written on the following subjects: 
“What have I done to get an American to 
Vote’’; ‘What have I done to get a Foreign- 
Born Man to become a Citizen’’? 

The purpose of this poster contest was to 
idealize the ballot, and by means of the poster 
to impress upon every person the importance 
of having every voter go to the polls and vote 
on every election day; and, also to teach the 
people to have the same feeling of patriotism 
for the ballot and the constitution that they 
have for the flag. In this poster contest, 
therefore, three things were to be emphasized: 
the flag, the ballot, and the constitution. Mr. 
Dykema thought that if we used the slogan 
“The flag, the constitution, and the ballot” 
long enough and hard enough, the people would 
feel towards the constitution and the ballot as 
they do towards the flag. 

He brought this matter before the Grand 


Rapids Art Association, and they, working 
through a committee of that society, placed 
the poster work under the instruction of the 
various art directors of the High Schools. 
After the posters were finished, they were 
placed in the windows of a large dry goods 
store in the centre of the city and left there for a 
week. It was given publicity by the news- 
papers, and was thus brought before the general 
public. 

This fall the posters will be displayed again 
in some public place during the week of the 
State Teachers’ Association. It is intended to 
make this poster contest an annual event, the 
art teachers being willing to do all that they 
can to help the Americanization work. 

Some of the slogans which were offered as 
suggestions in illustration work for these pos- 
ters were as follows: 


THe FiaG 

The flag is the symbol of liberty. 
The flag is the emblem of law and order 
The flag stands for humanity. 
The flag represents American unity. 
The flag stands for justice. 

THE CONSTITUTION 
The constitution protects the family life. 
The constitution guarantees justice to all. 
The constitution keeps our national life secure 
The constitution guarantees the Golden Rule. 


THe BaLiLor 
The use of the ballot keeps the Government 
going. 
The ballot represents duty. 
Ignoring the ballot helps the anarchist. 
The ballot registers the opinion of the citizen. 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 AMERICANIZATION POSTERS 
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SOME OF THE POSTERS MADE BY HIGH SCHOOLS OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THEIR AMERICANIZATION SOCIETY. THE PURPOSE OF THIS POSTER CONTEST WAS TO IDEALIZE 
THE BALLOT. THE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE MADE AT THE CAMERA SHOP, GRAND RAPIDS 
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A New Help in Figure Drawing 


LOUISA GRACE 


AVE you ever run across some of 

your own early childhood draw- 
ings, now that you have become a full- 
fledged art teacher or supervisor? I 
have. Not long ago, while examining a 
bookcase at home, I found an old note- 
book of my mother’s, and as I leafed 
through it in a desultory manner, an 
unexpected sight took me by surprise. 
Here, drawn in childish fashion, were 
my early attempts as an artist. Then 
as now, people were to me the most fas- 
cinating subjects to draw. But oh! 
such figures! If I had outgrown my 
ability to put myself in the place of my 
little pupils, I regained it in that 
instant as I gazed on my own crude at- 
tempts. My childlike imagination had 
gilded those shapes, created at home in 
secret, and translated them to forms of 
wondrous beauty. 

Iam no product of antiquity, but the 
art instruction even in my schooldays 
was most meager, cut and dried. Noth- 
ing so interesting as illustration or pro- 
ject was permitted. 

Boys and girls love to draw people 
and to make story pictures about them, 
until their own growing perceptions 
condemn the results as unworthy of their 
images. Frequently, such remarks as 
“T just never could draw figures, my- 
self, and I think they are too hard for 
boys and girls to attempt,’ when over- 
heard by children, transfer their joy of 
self expression to self conscious appre- 
hension of the unsurmountable task. 

Perhaps all of this has made me feel 


that I must create some method, where- 
by boys and girls may retain joy and 
enthusiasm while they master the draw- 
ing of form. Here is an idea which 
seems to be proving remarkably success- 
ful in Indianapolis, after a few months’ 
trial. I recently designed some jointed 
figures. You willsay: “Jointed figures? 
We expected to hear of something new.” 
I agree, that in themselves they are not 
new, but we are using them in a way 
new to us. 

Presentation of the subject is first 
made through the sense of touch as well 
as sight. Our pupils, and adults as 
well, are having a good time and learn- 
ing, too, by handling these lifelike little 
figures. We cannot expect these bits 
of paper to have all the lifelike activity 
of a real person, for they are only in 
profile and must have ridged backs and 
feet. The neck, shoulder, elbow, wrist, 
hip, and ankle joints are movable, how- 
ever, and much knowledge of construc- 
tion, general and relative proportion, 
and action may be gained by bending 
the forms to the desired pose. The fact 
that the figures are seen in silhouette 
with details omitted rather than in three 
dimensions, simplifies the problem for 
the beginner. 

In some rooms, preliminary lessons 
in figure drawing are correlated with 
physical training: after the pupils have 
assumed a pose, they adjust the drawing 
model according to their own position. 
Our boys and girls are learning certain 
fact about the body; for example, the 
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IAN FIGURE 15 PAPER MODELS 


A PAGE OF MOVABLE PAPER,MODELS DESIGNED BY LOUISA GRACE. THESE ARE A GREAT HELP IN 
THE STUDY OF FIGURE DRAWING. THEY CAN BE ARRANGED IN AN ALMOST ENDLESS VARIETY OF POSES 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 












CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 








A PAGE OF FIGURES MADE BY LITTLE FOLKS AFTER STUDY WITH THE PAPER MODELS SHOWN 
ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE. DRAWING FIGURES IS MUCH EASIER WHEN DONE IN THIS WAY 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 



































NOTE THE GOOD ACTION IN THE FIGURES SHOWN ABOVE. WHERE THERE MAY BE FAULTS, DUE 
TO LACK OF EXPERIENCE, THE FIGURES SHOW A HIGH AVERAGE FOR STUDENTS OF THE AGES GIVEN 
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knee bends forward and no bend occurs 
between the knee and the ankle. 

In the lower grades, children are al- 
lowed to play with the models at first, 
them to different 
activities, criticising and correcting the 


posing represent 
action by assuming the poses themselves. 
The next step is to trace the model in 
Formerly I felt that 
tracing was not only uninstructive but 
it was destructive and almost dishonest. 
I have changed my mind. 
er with her aims clearly in mind uses 


the action desired. 


A good teach- 


this method as a means to an end. 
Children receive a certain feeling for 
truthful form and action by tracing, but 
this must be followed, of course, by 
much freehand drawing and cutting. 
Results are interesting and surprisingly 
good. 

Composition in our illustrative draw- 
ing has been improved by this method 
of working. Pupils may pose a model, 
place it on the paper, arrange it so as to 
leave space for the setting required by 
the story and then trace or draw the 
figure freehand. The remainder of the 
picture is drawn freehand according to 
each pupil’s individual! interpretation of 
the idea or story. Because the figures 
are good sized, they are made the 
center of interest in the composition; 
even the tiniest tots are learning to 
place them advantageously. 

Current interests of the class develop 
projects. If figures are needed, pupils 
may cut them from the models, select 
the best cuttings, and arrange them in a 
large decorative composition against an 
appropriate cut paper background or on 
a miniature stage which they have made. 

Frequently pupils are interested in 
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studying boys and girls of foreign lands. 
In correlation with other subjects, the 
children may trace or draw the models 
freehand and costume them as desired. 
These may be retained as individual 
drawings or cut and composed as a group 
picture. 

The little 
adapted to poster-making. 


models are especially 
Any profile 
action may be secured and various 
arrangements tried before deciding on 
the final Because the 
models are in silhouette, the student 


readily interprets them with flat tones. 


composition. 


We do not encourage tracing in the 
upper grades unless the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of form, construction, proportion, 
and action is poor and then only as a 
limited step in developing the subject. 
A few adjustable models may be placed 
about the room, but it is preferable to 
have one on every desk where each 
child may handle it, adjust it himself, 
and study it at close range. 
tested by dramatization to prove the 
possibility of the activity. Feeling for 
form is perhaps gained more quickly 
by muscular expression than by any 
other way. 


Poses are 


Following these preliminary 
steps, freehand drawings from the little 
models are attempted, criticised and 
improved. 

The final step, of course, is to draw 
from a live model. The development 
has been gradual and instead of the eye, 
brain, and hand being stupified by too 
tremendously complicated a problem, 
something already 
quite familiar, though sufficiently more 
difficult to pique their interest, and 
they attack their pose drawing with 


our students see 


courage and joy. 
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The Psychology of Children’s Drawings 


JOSEPH L. GROSSE 


HEN you again visit one of the 
city’s elementary schools, notice 
particularly the growing enthusiasm 
displayed during the drawing periods. 
Recall your own public school days and 
then compare the methods of both 
periods. You are surprised at the 
change, and justly so, for in no topic of 
elementary education have the insights 
won by child study been so revolution- 
ary as in drawing. 

These studies have been numerous in 
all civilized lands and have already led 
to a reversal of many old practices, 
especially in this country. The old 
systems were wrought out with great 
pains and were masterpieces of old 
fashioned logical curriculization with 
well-graded steps, beginning with the 
kindergarten material, passing from 
mathematical lines and angles, slowly 
on to elemental life forms, but ignoring 
entirely all child and racial character- 
istics. 

From the era of a varied pedagogism 
we are now slowly emerging, but we are 
still far ‘from a_ settled consensus. 
Despite the growing enthusiasm, art to 
children is still an unknown quantity 
and the beautiful sleeps on peacefully, 
patiently waiting for a Messiah. 

The drawing situation is just now a 
good deal alike in every civilized country, 
all of which seem to be emerging from 
a rather chaotic individualism toward 
the era of a few rather well wrought out 
and more or less widely followed systems 
in this country. 


Great collections of free and spon- 
taneous drawings of all ages have now 
been made in many large cities and 
some important books have been based 
upon them. All these drawings reveal 
the child’s psychic life in an ordinary 
way and show its motor development, 
the direction of its interests, and prove 
overwhelmingly that current methods of 
school instruction need radical revision. 

Nogy has shown a parallelism between 
the drawings of children and of adults 
who could not read or write. 

How pleasure and skill in drawing 
develop, the causes of great talent and 
great defect, how the untaught child 
develops graphic power, and _ what 
elements of expression actually appear 
in children during the school years- 
these are the questions which form the 
basis of this whole wrangle. 

Dr. H. T. Lukens, W. R. Hart, F. 
Burk, Schuyten, Lobsien, Netschajeff, 
Bernstein and Bogdaneff made numer- 
ous studies and collected thousands of 
drawings made by children. These pro- 
duced important genetic principles, but 
little application of these to the peda- 
gogy and psychology of drawing seems 
to have been made. 

Until it lately turned to pre-historic 
studies, the psychology of art was only 
the traditional aesthetics. We are now 
learning that works of art often express 
much that their authors do not suspect, 
so that they abound in items of the 
psychic life of those who create them. 
Evolution, in entering the domains of 
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art, has transcended the old ideas of 
beauty. The earliest men had no dis- 
position to do anything but copy objects 
and in their art became physio-plastic. 
Everything was true to nature. 

With ascending culture, more process- 
es were shunted in between the eye and 
hand. When drawing was made from 
memory, it was not directly things but 
concepts of them that were reproduced. 
As associations multiplied in the brain, 
they caused divergence from the objec- 
tive truth. Large areas of the cerebrum 
controlled the hand and thus art became 
ideo-plastic. 

The child to-day does not repeat the 
history of the race in this respect, but 
his art is ideo-plastic from the start 
because his mind is fuller and this 
interferes both with fidelity in observa- 
tion and with the motor processes of 
reproduction. The child draws not so 
much what he sees but all he knows of a 
house, man, dress, body, putting the 
items of his knowledge together, part by 
part. He draws reflections and thoughts. 
The naive errors, often mirth-provoking, 
spring out of the very heart and soul of 
childhood. Many effects that art deems 
impossible are not only boldly attempted 
but accomplished. Truly the craftsman 
who cannot derive new courage and 
inspiration on seeing collections of 
children’s drawings is to be pitied. At 
a recent exhibition, arranged by a 
friend and held at one of the city’s 
galleries, I saw men like Henri, Davies 
and Sloane walk about and praise the 
work of ‘‘the kids.” The spontaneous 
drawings of older children are thorough- 
ly charged in every item with meaning 
and reflect everything the child knows 
about his topic. 

The history of art shows how periods 


and schools often grow narrow and con- 
ventional in their treatment of nature 
and its various aspects. A few typical 
forms of treatment are standardized and 
sanctioned, from which grow petty and 
trivial variations. Not so with children. 
In their work one sees endless variations, 
bold conceptions. They not only draw 
what they know but what their fancies 
dictate. 
fecund. 

All this, however, is crushed to earth 


The child is prodigiously 


by insistence upon technique. Content 
has been sacrificed for form. Teaching 
should encourage and not discourage the 
tendency to exaggerate. The supreme 
end at every stage should be to produce 
what the child will take most pleasure in 
contemplating when it is finished. 
Each child should have his own portfolio, 
owned and kept by himself. The collec- 
tion should be private. 

Rosen in his interesting brochure 
points out the analogies between the 
spontaneous art of children and that of 
early painters. Both begin with out- 
lines and know little of shading, per- 
spective or space problems. Color 
serves only to cover surfaces. Both 
often feel no need of placing their figures 
on solid ground. Both begin with the 
human form. Both seek to narrate. 
Both rarely look at an object'to draw it, 
but depict memory images. 

The numerous studies of children’s 
drawings have produced a few very 
fundamental principles of the most vital 
and certain kind. 

Stanley Hall has classified them as 
follows: 

I. The method and matter must be 
judged by their value and meaning to 
the child alone. He draws for his own 
pleasure. He will develop ability in 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 FREE ILLUSTRATION 
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AN INTERESTING PAGE OF FREE ILLUSTRATION FIGURES MADE BY CHILDREN OF THE IST, 2ND AND 
3RD GRADES OF THE BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SCHOOLS. NOTE THE GOOD ACTION SHOWN THROUGHOUT. 
THESE WERE SENT IN BY LENORE AUSTIN ELDRED, ART SUPERVISOR 
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this line largely according to the degree 
in which this interest can be kept alive 
and increased. 

II. All observers agree that the very 
first drawing activity of the child is 
wigwagging of the pencil, producing 
many, more or less curved lines in the 
scribble stage. This is purposeless play 
and a sort of preparation for eye and 
hand co-ordination. The utmost free- 
dom should be given the child. His 
interest is solely in the act. 

III. In the next stage some idea or 
mental image begins to direct, guide 
and control the drawing movements. 
The child tries to express something and 
the products are a language of thought. 


The acts of recognizing and naming the 
products of his activity are now genuine. 

The appreciation of pictures has 
begun. Thus before eight, there should 
be little or no attempt to have the child 
copy objects. The picture is merely a 
symbol of what goes on in his soul, and 
that is all he wants. 

IV. Following this, suggestions for 
drawings should be constantly given 
the child from history, nature, geogra- 
phy and reading. 

V. Not before nine does the child 
normally attempt to copy objects or 
make his art representative. The third 
dimension is still too advanced for him. 

VI. Svstematic teaching should now 





FIRST ATTEMPTS IN ANIMAL AND BIRD DRAWING BY CHILDREN IN THE SECOND GRADE. NOTE THE 
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CRUDE INTERPRETATION IN SOME OF THEM, DUE TO LACK OF DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE AS TO DETAILS 
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make its entrance when the child is 
about eleven. The third dimension is 
now introduced. Imaginative drawing 
should still have its place. Children 
produce best results by the latter 
method, for drawing is an expression 
as well an impression. 

VII. About puberty, drawing ceases 
to be merely the registration of ideas and 
shows signs of being fine art. There is 
very often a real leaf in the development 
of special powers near the eighth grade. 
Now tone and “Stimmung,” as the 
Germans have it, come in and the help 
must be very careful and personal, for 
this is the hour when genius, if any, 
makes its smiling appearance. 
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DRAWINGS BY THE SAME CHILDREN AFTER 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE ROOSTER AND DONKEY. 


VIII. All systematic instruction 
after the age of ten or eleven should be 
in the hands of a special teacher, who 
should see to it that the child lingers 
long enough in each stage to get the full 
benefit out of it. 

A great drawback and one not easily 
overcome is the lack of true teachers of 
art. Every art teacher should read a 
little of the great theories of art. It is 
not enough to be able to patter about the 
great masters, but each teacher should 
have a choice selection of pictures that 
have given the magic touch. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is 
well for art teachers to know that art 
for art’s sake is a language very few 
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A DRILL ON THE CHARACTERS, SEE THE 
THESE WERE SENT IN BY MISS JESSIE TODD 
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children will ever speak. The chief 
object is the factor of appreciation. 
Great stress should be laid upon showing 
and enjoying pictures. The walls should 
be hung with them. They should be 
chosen not alone by artists, but by those 
who know what appeals to the young. 
Children themselves should have a 
voice in the selection. Many art teachers 
are guilty of self-indulgence in their 














A PAGE OF CRAYON DRAWINGS BY CHILDREN OF THE GRADES, ILLUSTRATING THE STORY OF *‘ ALADDIN 


AND THE LAMP.” 


GOING TO SEE THE PRINCESS. THE REMAINING ONE SHOWS THE 


THE STREET. NOTE THE 


selection of pictures and themes. There 
is nothing in Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
tembrandt and the other classics, that 
appeal to juveniles. They want pictures 
of content, not technique. 

When teachers of art know, feel and 
impart what they truly feel, then will the 
millenium have come and children will 
scribble and draw and waste quire upon 
quire of paper to their hearts’ content. 











THREE OF THEM ARE DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF ALADDIN AND HIS TWENTY SLAVES 
MAGICIAN TALKING TO ALADDIN ON 
CHINESE WRITING ON THE WALI 
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PAPER WORK 18 VALENTINES 





THE WORDING 
Thru’ wind or weether 


Storm or shine 
heart is yours 
Dear VALENTINE 


Ober lend and see 
I'l fly to thee 





UNIQUE VALENTINES, ALL MADE OF HEART SHAPES. THE ORIGINALS WERE MADE OF BLACK AND 

RED CUT PAPER PASTED ON WHITE A VERSE IS LETTERED INSIDE CHILDREN WILL ENJOY CUTTING 

THESE UP-TO-DATE SYMBOLS. OTHERS MADE OF HEART SHAPES MAY BE THOUGHT OUT rHESE 
WERE MADE BY ANNE ALLISON, RICHMOND, VA 
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WASHINGTON 





FATHER 


or Co id 


COUNTRS 

















Tepes ARATE ata 


TWO SIMPLE POSTER IDEAS THAT MAY BE TRACED AND USED SAME SIZE AS FEBRUARY 
PROJECTS THE LETTERING IS CUT FROM PAPER RECTANGLES AND IS EASILY» MADE 
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' 
\ USING A COLORED PAPER FOR THE BACKGROUND WILL HELP MAKE THIS POSTER ATTRAC- 
| TIVE. THESE POSTERS ARE SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR LITTLE HANDS AND FINGERS 
y The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 1923 
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Art Education as a Means of Self Expression 


A. G. PELIKAN 


W* ARE all more or less familiar 
with the terms, project method, 
motivation, technique, social activity, 
ethical character building, democratic 
service, vocational guidance, organiza- 
tion, administration etc. These terms 
are being used over and over again in 
educational circles of today. The prin- 
ciples which are involved by them are 
discussed pro and con; lengthy lectures 
and arguments are presented; experi- 
ments, tests, and measures are applied; 
voluminous material is printed; and 
every effort is made to establish facts 
from hypotheses. 

Although much of the material pre- 
sented is debatable, and still in the stage 
of research, and experimentation, a 
general conviction seems to have been 
arrived at on one point, and that is the 
need for self expression in the child. 
The of self 
according to the interest and ability of 
the child. The greater the interest, the 
greater the urge for self expression. 
There are, however, certain interests 


means expression vary 


and instincts which seem to be inherent 
in all children. 
and used as a means of giving the 
child an outlet for his latent ability 
and enable him to express himself in his 
own which, with 


These should be fostered 


terms and ideals, 


proper care can be directed into the right 
with other 


and correlated 


The primary interests which 


channels 
subjeets. 
ought to be fostered in every child are 
art, music, and dancing. 


) 
oe 


54 


Any child or group of children where- 
ever and under whatever conditions will 
in some form or other express itself in 
these three terms. The expression may 
be very primitive and naive, but, never- 
theless, there will be an attempt. It may 
begin with a low monotonous chanting, 
a mere repetition of sounds; it may be a 
rythmic swaying of the body or the 
clapping of hands at given intervals; 
it may be a repetition of scratches or 
notches on the sand in a cave or on a 
wooden paddle, or the alternate stringing 
together of a variety of shells or beads. 
It was my privilege to spend several 
months at Tutuila, Ofu, Olosenga, and 
Tau, American [ 
had ample opportunity to watch the 
native children and adults demonstra- 


in Samoa, where 


ting the above theory. 

The form of self expression which | 
want to discuss briefly is that obtainable 
through art education. The study of 
the history of art will reveal how people 
of different times have 
endeavored express themselves 
The desire to create 


lands and 
to 

through their art. 
has been one of the greatest motivating 
It is 
creative thinking which is responsible 


forces in the history of mankind. 


for all inovations in any field of endeavor 
whatsoever. The constant struggle for 
improvement, growth, and change of 
existing conditions is the result of this 
type of thinking. To create is the high- 
est form of self expression, whether it be 


the planning of a bridge, the writing of 
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a play, the founding of an establishment, 
the discovery of a new gas, or the paint- 
ing of a picture. 

Self expression, or initiative, does not 
develop from the mere acquisition of 
facts, but from the ability to think 
clearly about and around any subject 
which may come up, and from the habit 
of making an effort to accomplish some 
of our aims. It is in establishing this 
particular habit that art education plays 
an important part. 

Even small children left to themselves 
will try to build, model, draw or paint 
objects with the aid of sand, clay, mud, 
sticks, stones, chalk, pencil, crayon or 
any other media available. Developing 
from the play element, these primary 
efforts at self expression may be enlarged 
upon and used to establish desirable 
mental attitudes. Notice how proud 
children are about things which they 
have made with little or no help. To 
the adult some of these efforts may be 


meaningless because of their primitive 
interpretation ; thatinitselfisimmaterial ; 
the important factor is that the effort 
has been made and that it has been self 
directed. Any teacher with a broad 
vision will be able to grasp the signifi- 
vance of this undirected effort and to 
utilize it towards further growth. I 
believe that there is a certain amount of 
growth with every self directed con- 
scious effort. 

The field for development in this 
direction through art education and in 
correlation with the study of art is 
unlimited. It is not the purpose of art 
education merely to discover isolated 
talent or to distribute a general smatter- 
ing or appreciation, but to make use of 
the enormous possibilities in thedevelop- 
ment of the child’s general education 
through giving him an opportunity to 
express himself in terms of his own 
immediate needs. 
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Teaching Perspective 


MARGARET G. PEUGEOT 


N°? DOUBT every teacher of draw- 
ing finds it most difficult to keep 
the interest of a class of grammar school 
children throughout the whole school 
year. I have found that the teaching 
of representation helps to make the 
second term’s work interesting and less 
difficult than it might be, after the 
Christmas festivities. Despite the fact 
that posters, with their bright colors, 
are charming to do and that design 
brings in far more encouraging class 
results, I am firm in my allegiance to 
bowls and pans, books and boxes. The 
soft gray lines of the broad pencil 
tempt me each year to begin in the low 
grades, as well as in the high ones, to 
expound ellipses and vanishing lines. 
And each good result so greatly out- 
balances the poor ones that at the end 
of the term I still feel as I did at the 
beginning, that “everyone is able to 
learn to draw.”’ 

I try to make my classes feel that 
drawing opens another means of telling 
people what they have seen. One may 
describe an object by word, either 
spoken or written, but by being able to 
picture the object truthfully we open 
another means of conveying something 
beautiful and interesting—and the more 
we have to give others the more we get 
from life. 

Truthfulness, we all feel, is highly 
desirable; so that is the keynote of what 
we work for in drawing. That does not 
mean to put in those details unnecessary 
to good effects, but it does mean to get 


proportion as nearly truthful as possible. 
If we draw a book that is new, we cannot 
tell half so much of its life as we could 
of a battered, banged-up pal, perhaps 
covered in interesting style, 
many school books in daily use. 
times I call upon a class to 
description of a group that are 
planning to portray. Then, from the 
descriptions that are read, I try to draw 
for them; but we nearly always find that 
we have left something out of our word 
picture which we would have noticed in 
our drawing, and vice versa. For the 
most part, we find that our word picture 
is far from complete as to size, color, 
proportion, and, as my drawing follows 
the description written by the class, it 
gives a result far from what they wish it 
to be. On the next attempt, therefore, 
the descriptions become larger and more 
complete. Thus I accomplish what I 
wish in a way that is as painless as possi- 


as are 

Many 
write a 
we 


ble—that of prolonging observation of 
the thing that is to be drawn. Seeing a 
thing correctly is more than half of a 
good drawing, for by hard work the 
drawing will come. But if one does not 
see, one has nothing to work for and the 
end of it alkis: ‘Oh, 1 can’t draw!”’, “I 
don’t like to draw,” ete, two things 
which go hand in hand, for we do the 
things we like to do, and without a 
mastering vision no one can like to work 
at drawing. 

Curvelinear objects come first, and 
what a wealth of them there are. From 
the magazines I have gleaned such fas- 
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cinating bowls of candy, or fruit, cups 
and saucers, and platters, all excellent 
examples of the ellipse. I always tell 
the children how they are first drawn, 
and, with a bit of information about 
color printing processes, the class is 
ready to see for itself the principle of the 
growing ellipse. With a circle, a pin, 
and a piece of crayon to mark the near 
edge, it is neither difficult nor strange to 
find the belief of all firm in the fact that 
the ellipse is a straight line when even 
with the eye, and growing larger as it 
changes its position, either up or down 
of course the nearer edge is darker, and 
we make it so. The problem of the 
interference of two round objects or in 
fact any group is easy to prevent by the 
use of these aforementioned posters, 
for how easy it is to see that the article 
farthest back is higher on the paper, and 
actually to be able to measure how much 
higher, leads naturally to seeing that 
space in a group and an attempt to get it 
correctly drawn. The problem of curve- 
linear objects I find difficult only in one 
respect—to get desirable results from 
the conscious effort to get both sides 
alike. I try to do away with that by 
not stressing it at all—aiding a bit, per- 
haps, by insisting on having each side 
drawn from the object, that is the left 
side of the bowl under close observation 
while being drawn and the same for the 
right side, never copying one side of the 
drawing from the other, thereby allow- 
ing mistakes to be emphasized. And I 
insist On no erasures. 

In straight line perspective, the paper 
is a set size and the drawing should be 
placed on the paper so that the composi- 
tion is good. The frame should be the 
right size for the paper, and free hand 
drawing should 


always be employed. 
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I try, when drawing boxes and books, to 
get some in a size that fit the paper so 
that the drawing can be made life size. 
Each child holding a book can quickly 
see the shortness of the back line com- 
pared to the front one, and everyone can 
describe how a railroad track looks in 
the distance as it grows smaller and 
smaller; only in the track we have a 
large object and in the book we have a 
small one, and hence a less noticeable, 
but nevertheless present, convergence. 
I establish the fact that we see only the 
surface and that the front surface is 
parallel to our eyes—or our glasses, if we 
And so the front surface is 
parallel also to the picture plane, (which 


wear them. 


is merely the ideal pair of glasses) and 
hence we have parallel perspective. 
The three key lines are the high points 
which I emphasize in angular perspec- 
tive drawing. The vertical line or front 
edge and the adjacent lower lines which 
form the angle to the front line show just 
how much one sees of either side as well 
as the position of the object in relation to 
its observer. The height of the vertical 
line is the opening wedge for good pro- 
portion, and the length of the lines two 
Then, 
how much shorter are those back edges 
compared to the front vertical? Why 
should they be shorter? This leads to 
the development that they are farther 
away and thereby smaller, as are all 
things reduced when removed. Next 
connect these points established and 
only the top surfaces remain undefined. 
I have my students locate that back 
corner in relation to the fronts. Does it 
fall exactly opposite the corner, or on the 
left front side, or the right front side, 
were a line extended straight across the 
top? With that point determined, I 


and three complete the start. 
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have them measure the sides and ends to 
see that the back ones truly are shorter 
and lines drawn—a bit of accent, a few 
character lines, and the question of 
angular perspective is opened. Perhaps 
I weaken a bit on my theory of angular 
perspective when I admit that after this 
is tried for the benefit of the old theory, 
I do explain vanishing points and eve- 
levels, and horizon lines, but I try to 
impress the idea that it is the book we 
see that we try to portray, and the 
theory of making lines vanish is used so 
that, without a model, we could draw 
efficiently and well. 

And I can say, from my own bit of 
experience, that things one learns to do 
in child days, skating, swimming, horse- 
back, and bicyle riding, are easier to do, 
or to perfect, in adult days than any 
sport in an untried field. One may not 
ever have reached a stage of perfection, 
but the strangeness of an entirely new 


sensation is lacking and that absence 
gives confidence every time. I believe 
the same is true of every lesson likewise. 
Early school days, even college courses, 
do not necessarily imply a settled voca- 
tion or business. A friend of mine of a 
class of Purdue University, which is an 
engineering school, is not an engineer, 
and of the nine or ten famous men of 
that class, not a single one is noted for 
engineering work. They are authors 
and illustrators and well known business 
men, but not engineers even though 
their preparation was for that field. 
So who can tell how many may profit 
by these bits of drawing lessons, illus- 
trating big principles? And, as Royal 
B. Farnum said in Rochester, “The 
foreman in the shop gets his place many, 
many times because he is the man who 
van sketch his idea.”’ And so I feel the 
justification of teaching object drawing 
in the seventh and eight grades. 


An Historic Festival 


BERTHA HAYWARD HIGGINS 


EBRUARY, the shortest month and 
the fullest, or so it always seemed 
to me, so rich it is in material for 
pageant and festival, story and song. 
So filled with worth-while projects. 
That we may keep alive our national 
traditions, we must celebrate our 
national holidays, particularly the birth- 
days of the great men who have made 
our history and whom we would have 
our children honor. 
I believe that patriotism may well be 
made the keynote of all our teaching for 
the month of February. 


An historical festival or pageant will 


afford projects for every lesson in the 
curriculum, and some part of the work 
may be assigned to every child from the 
kindergarten to the high school. 

Everything that a child can learn in 
school and everything that he can do by 
way of invention or design in form, color 
or material, can be worked out in a 
pageant. 

A study of local history will often 
reveal an interesting story which may 
be worked up into a most delightful plot 
by the children themselves as a part 
of the work in language and history. 

The and properties 


stage setting 
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(suggested by the children) can be made 
in the shop. 
gested by children after careful study of 
illustrations in histories and other books, 
and collections of pictures to be found in 
public libraries, museums and other 
places) will be made in the domestic arts 
Decorations, invitations, 
grams and posters will constitute the 
month’s work in drawing. 


The costumes (also sug- 


class. pro- 


Special songs will be learned during 
the singing hour, while poems and other 
speaking parts will be drilled upon in 
place of the regular reading lesson. 

If it happens that you are just now 
trying to raise money for a victrola, 
moving picture machine, additional 
books for the library or equipment for 
the lunch room, then charge a small 
admission fee. 

In this case you will need to choose a 
business manager with assistants. 

Now come the projects for the arith- 
metic The money must be 
counted, put up properly and deposited 
in the bank. 
cover expenses, receipts must be prop- 
(Of course it will be 
necessary to have the principal or one 
of the teachers act as trustee in opening 
a bank account, but all the actual work 
can be done by the children.) 


class. 
Checks must be drawn to 


erly filed away. 


The following program was worked 
out under the direction of the writer in 
exactly the way here suggested and was 
pronounced by all the townspeople a 


tremendous success. 





J Weckay; Folk Festivals, Mary M. Needham 


AN HISTORICAL FESTIVAL 
Dedicated to the brave settlers of Machias 
Valley who leveled forests, cleared fields, made 
paths by land and water and planted this 
Commonwealth, and to the brave women who in 
solitude amid strange dangers and great toil 
made homes and reared families 

“ Be strongbacked, brown-handed, 
upright as 
By the scale 


your pines, 
of a hemisphere 
shape your designs. ”’ 

Produced by the children of the Model School 
Department, Washington Normal School, 
Machias, Maine. 


PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTION 
OvERTURE— Model School Orchestra 
PROLOGUE 


OPENING CHOoRUS—School 


Part | 
A New Home in a New Land. An Indian 
Scene. A Pilgrim Scene. A Dame School. 


A Spinning Scene. The Stately Minuet. 


Part II 
A Tale of Machias. A Scene at 
Tavern. A Town Meeting and 
The Erection of the Liberty Pole. Arrival 
Moon. An Unusual Church 
The Capture of the Margaretta 


Burnham 


Pledge 
of Captain 
Service. 

Part III 


Signing of the Declaration of 
Oath of 


Our Country. 
Independence. An 
America. 

Mvusic—Orchestra 


Allegiance 


There are many helpful books on the market, 
but the writer has personally used the following 
and can recommend them for their excellence 
Pageants and Bates and 
Festivals and Plays, Percival Chubb; Costumes 
and Scenery for Amateurs, Constance Y). 


Pageantry, Orr; 
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Drawing as a Means of Expression 


JESSIE TODD 


I ET US visit for a little while today 
4 some progressive kindergarten and 
primary rooms. The kindergarten is 
near the entrance; let us go there first. 


We see children building with big 
blocks. Some are sliding down a 
beautiful slide. Some are modeling 
with clay. One boy proudly shows us 


a little bowl which he has made. What 
are the children doing over at this 
table? They are stick-printing a design 
on the tablecloth and on curtains for the 
cupboard. They are so interested that 
they do not even notice us. What are 
the children at the blackkboard drawing? 
Ask one of them. He will tell you 
what each of his crude little symbols 
means. He has told a story with the 
chalk; you may not understand it, but 
it is very real to him. 

We need more expression by means 
of drawing in most of the kindergartens 
We need to encourage the 
Happy is the child who 


of today. 
children more. 
has a teacher who draws for him and 
with him, and who listens attentively 
when he tells what his picture means. 
The child in these surroundings develops 
from day to day; drawing is a pleasure 
to him. 

Let us go into the first grade. They 
are reading about The Three Bears. 
In the sandtable we see some clay bears 
and the bears’ house made out of bright 
with some tall paper 
These children can- 


colored 
trees around it. 
not write on paper; so the teacher has 


paper 
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given them printed sentences which 
they have illustrated and made into a 
little book. It is the 1 B grade, but the 
children are having no difficulty to 
express themselves by means of drawing 
because they were accustomed to doing 
so in the kindergarten. 

We enter the 1 A room. What is it 
The children are saying in 
concert,“‘Ears, short line, long line, 
round and round, back of head, collar, 
whiskers, back, belt, arm, trousers, feet, 
tail.’ What do they mean? Let us 
see what happens. The teacher says, 
“T’m so glad that you remember what I 
taught you yesterday. Johnny’srowmay 
go to the board and draw Peter Rabbit. 
Let us watch and see how well they can 
do it.””. This drill took only a few min- 
utes. One child complained, ‘‘Aren’t 
we pretty soon going to make our own 
picture’? “Yes,” said the teacher, 
“today you may make any part of the 
Peter Rabbit story that like.”’ 
Let us watch them. 

If you were afraid, when you heard 
the formal drill at the beginning, that 
the children might lose their originality, 
all your fears have vanished when you 
see the results. The children are making 
lovely pictures and each is very original. 
One boy is not doing so well. “Never 
mind,” said the teacher; “‘you were 
absent last week when we practised on 
Peter Rabbit, but you’ll catch up soon,” 
Billy was handicapped in making his 
original picture because he had not 


we hear? 


you 























ILLUSTRATION 2 PROGRESSIVE DRAWINGS 


‘ . 3 4 5 ‘ 7 
LITTLE RED 
RIDINGHOOD 








1. Make a red circle 4 Go across.Fillinred. 7Make basket 

2 Go over § down 5s Make dress 8.Make 2 lines for 

3 Fill in the head § 6 Make arm 6 hand back leg. Make front 
make 2 lines for caps leg and both feet 

BOY BLUE | ) 

1 Make Orange circle 4 Make two blue lines t. Make legs § 

2 Go over,down § Over 5 Make horn § hand trousers 


Fill in suit 
blue. Shoes black 


Oo? BLACK. SAMBO starts 
as do the two.figures 
above. His hair is 

BLACK SAMBO made by circular lines 
OUT FOR A WALK in black.. ciate 

IN THE RAIN >- SAMBO'S cost may be 

— his trousers 

Ee ee oe ee 


Our friend PETER RABBIT 


3 Fill in Orange hair 6. Make arm. 





) 
F _ 
Ears Short Long 
line line 
§ round Collar 
Down Then the ; 
over arm - and Here he is! 











AN UNUSUALLY GOOD PAGE FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. THESE FORMS MAY BE DRAWN ON THE BOARD 
AS AN AID TO THE CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRATING THEIR POEMS AND STORIES. THESE WERE USED BY 
MISS TODD IN PRIMARY WORK IN THE GRADES 
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learned how to draw Peter Rabbit. Drill 
has the same place in drawing as in any 
other subject. 

We are delighted, in the second grade 
room, to see evidences all around us that 
the children are using drawing as a 
means of expression in nature study, 
community _ life, and even 
We remark how well the chil- 
The teacher says, “The 


reading, 
music. 


dren draw. 


kindergarten and the first grade teachers 
deserve the credit. The children knew 
how to draw when they came to me.”’ 
But we realize that she is very generous 
in her praise, for she, too, must encourage 
and add to their vocabulary in order 
to continue the good work started by the 
continued in the 


kindergarten and 


second grade. 














Crs 








How to use your hands 








How not to use your hands 
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Lo INDIAN 


Varied effects can be obtained by 
using different colors in feathers § clothes 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
He tsn't hard to draw after 


all, iF you know how -- - 
ate camul itn, 
PF eins Pe 
r ? ——> 
oa 
" _ 


A FAST HORSE -WHICH MIGHT HAVE BEEN WASHINGTON5 
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SOME MORE GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR LITTLE ARTISTS. TRY THESE IN YOUR FEBRUARY PROJECT WORK 








ILLUSTRATION 2 WASHINGTON 














ILLUSTRATIONS BY GRADE CHILDREN IN WHICH ANIMALS AND FIGURES ARE 
USED. THESE WERE MADE BY PUPILS OF THE SECOND GRADE, DULUTH, MINN 
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A GROUP OF LITTLE ARTISTS, SHOWING WORK IN RAG 
RUG WEAVING, STICK PRINT DESIGNS AND CLAY VASES 
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King Robert of Sicily 


MABEL M. WING 


— STORY of King Robert of 

Sicily—as depicted in Long- 
fellow’s poem—was being studied by 
a 6A English class in a public school 
in Detroit, Michigan. On 
its dramatic interest, beauty and his- 


account of 


torical value, it was chosen to form the 
subject of a project to be worked out 
by the English and Art departments of 
the school. 

It was decided that a playhouse be 
made and the story shown in dramati- 
zation, byminiature figures, the speaking 
being furnished by children reciting the 
various passages shown in the play. 
The story was first discussed with the 
class, in the English and Art classes and 
in this way five scenes were decided 
upon that lend 
themselves to dramatization, and which 
would carry the story forward with the 


scenes seemed to 


elimination of unnecessary details. 
When this had been settled upon the 

class was divided into six groups, one 

for each scene and one to plan and dress 

the figures. 

the 

A large card- 


Paper and cardboard formed 


materials to be used. 
board carton, about eighteen inches long 
the theatre itself. This 
placed on one side, making the theatre 


formed was 


about twelve inches deep. The top was 
cut off, but the two side flaps were kept 
on and wired back at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to form the wings of the 
theatre. 
a wooden base to reinforce it and make 
it more durable. 


The theatre was nailed onto 


A piece of cardboard 
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was firmly fastened across the top, 
covering the wires upon which the cur- 
tains ran—the side wings and this front 
plece were covered with brown drawing 
paper to make the theatre appear more 
The for 


scene was worked out on large sheets of 


finished. background each 
drawing paper, the side and back pieces 
being pasted together to make them 
The floor 


made upon a separate sheet of paper. 


more easily shifted. was 
Each scene presented its own prob- 
lems and a great deal of research work 
was necessary to make them successful. 
The first scene showed the interior of a 
Fourteenth Century church, while the 
King was attending vesper services. 
Here Gothic architecture had to be 
studied, the churches of that period 
looked up so that the materials used in 
their 
(stone), and so that the arches, pews, 


construction would be correct 
floor, and altar would seem to belong 
to the period which was being depicted. 
color wash over gray 


A gray water 


drawing paper made good gray stone 
for the walls, and the 


and 


arches were cut 


from cardboard stood very well 


The 


stone floor of squares was made in the 


upon their cardboard columns. 
same manner as the walls. 

The second scene, which showed the 
interior of a palace, the throne, or 
banquet room, had to be worked out 
differently from the first. Here, a door 
presented the problem of the old oak 
doors and the big iron hinges of that 


period. These were studied from pic- 


















INTERIOR DECORATION 33 STAGE SETTINGS 














SCENE -1- SCENE -2- 
Interior of a Gothic Church The Kings Throne Room 





SCENE -3- SCENE -4- 
Cavalcade on the way to Rome Company greeted by the Pope 





SCENE 5- 
The Kings restoration to his Throne The Theatre -“King Robert of Sicily” 











SCENES IN THE PLAY “‘ KING ROBERT OF SICILY.’’ THE ENGLISH AND ART DEPARTMENTS OF A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN, CORRELATED IN PRODUCING THIS DRAMATIZATION. PAPER AND 

CARDBOARD WERE USED AS MATERIALS AND WOOD, SILVER, SILK AND WATER COLORS ALL PLAYED 
THEIR PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE INTERIOR FINISHINGS 
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tures and at the Museum and repro- 
duced on paper. The tapestry needed 
on the back wall was finally shown by a 
piece of scenic wall paper pasted there. 
A banquet table and the throne were 
other problems, while a girl fitted out 
the table with dishes. 
This scene was worked out upon the 
back of the paper forming the first 
scene, thus conserving time and paper. 
The same floor was used in both these 


small silver 


scenes. 

The third scene, the passing of the 
King’s cavaleade through Italy, pre- 
sented the problem of alandscape. The 
time of year was considered, the type of 
country the 
Pictures were obtained and the scene 


and trees found there. 
worked out with the aid of them. It 
was first painted upon drawing paper, 
but was not successful, as the problem 
of painting a realistic landscape was too 
great an undertaking for the children. 
It was finally done entirely with cut, 
colored paper to keep it flat and simple, 
also to make the children understand 
that modern stagecraft tends toward 
simplicity in scenic productions. 

The Fourth scene which showed the 
cavalcade Peter’s 
Square in Rome was a big problem and 
involved.much studying, special atten- 
tion being given to the exterior and to 
the proportions. It was found that on 
account of its enormous size only the big 
bronze doors and the columns coming 
directly beside it could be shown upon 
the step leading into the church. This 
was, like other scenes, worked out in 
paper and the 
being rolled cardboard covered with 
gray crepe paper. The cathedral was 
studied from every angle, its history 
and the life of Michael Angelo made 


assembled on St. 


cardboard, columns 
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excellent subjects for art history and 
art appreciation lectures. 

The Fifth scene was a reproduction 
of the Second, so that the changing of 
the figures was all that was necessary 
there. 

The figures were about five inches 
high and were cut in sections from thin 
wood with a fret saw and put together 
with brads to make them move. After 
they were cut out and put together they 
were painted with show card colors. 

To dress the figures characteristically 
the costumes of that period had to be 
studied and pictures were found and 
sketches made from them. 

All the costumes, with the exception 
of the King’s robe which was of gold 
colored silk, were made of crepe paper, 
gold and silver being used as trimming 
when needed. The ecclesiastical robes 
of the priest and Pope were studied, as 
were the costumes of the guards and 
attendants upon the King. 

The horses were cut from wood, the 
same as the figures and glued to pieces 
of wood to enable them to stand. The 
ideas for the trappings on them were 
obtained from pictures and stories, and 
a circus which appeared in town at an 


opportune time helped us also. These 
trappings were made from colored 


paper and pasted onto the horses. 

The six pews, the throne, and the 
banquet table were made of wood from 
cigar boxes by one boy who worked at 
them and waxed, polished 
and finished them in quite a marvelous 
manner. They were really works of 
art when finished. We were all deeply 
indebted to him for his interest and hard 
work which did a very great deal to 
make our experiment a success. 

When complete each scene could be 


home on 
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KING ROBERT OF SICILY 





easily removed and the next put into 
place from the back, behind sateen 
curtains, which two ingenious boys 
arranged on strings to run back and 
forth. Two boys were given the work 
of scene shifting and they managed it 
themselves. Their planning and group- 
ing of figures was quite excellent. 

While this work was being done in 
drawing classes, the English teacher was 
drilling them on the poem and the recit- 
ing of it, having assigned parts to differ- 
ent children. These children recited 
their parts while the scenes were being 
shown. 

This made the story mean more and 
interpreted it clearly to the listeners. 

The results, we hope are many. We 
are sure we gained the interest and 
enthusiasm of the class and of other 
classes who begged to do something 
like it. 


One eighth grade girl who had stud- 
ied the story in the regular manner was 
heard to remark to one of the class who 
had dramatized it, “Oh, if I had learned 
the story that way, I would have liked 
it too.”’ 

The parents seemed very interested 
and came to view it. Several spoke of 
the great interest shown by their child- 
ren and seemed to feel that they had 
gained much in interest in things about 
them, architectural construction of pub- 
lic buildings, etc. 

On asking questions, it was found the 
children had noted buildings, interiors 
and exteriors, landscape, and stories and 
books of that period as they had never 
done before. 

If we have succeeded in making some 
lasting impression, to broaden the minds 
and views of the children, we are amply 
repaid for our work. 





WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE AS CONCEIVED BY TWO LITTLE ARTISTS WHO THOUGHT THAT AERO- 


PLANES AND OBSERVATION BALLOONS WERE PART OF THE COLONIAL EQUIPMENT 


THE TEACHER 


EXPLAINED THAT THIS BROUGHT WASHINGTON TOO CLOSE UP-TO-DATE 
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PAPER WORK 18 VALENTINE CUT-OUTS 


MORE ‘“‘KUTUPS”’ BY GRACE CHENEY OF WASHINGTON, VERMONT. STRINGS OF SIMILAR FIGURES CUT 
OUT OF COLORED PAPER MAKE ATTRACTIVE DECORATIONS FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
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PAPER WORK 18 FAMOUS ARTISTS 














HOBBEMA : A landscape painter of Holland TURNER: Famous for his pictures af boats 


\ 





RAPHAEL: Famous for his Madonnas 


Scene from SPRING by COROT MILLET . Noted for his peasants at work 
OF 


ROSA BONHEUR « who loved and 
painted arurnals, especially horses REYNOLDS The man who painted little girls, angels A figure from 
and pretty ladies GLEANERS by LI LET 



































PAGES FROM A FASCINATING SILHOUETTE CUT-OUT BOOK, MADE IN THE STUDY OF ARTISTS BY CHIL- 
DREN OF THE SIXTH GRADE, COLUMBUS, GA. THESE WERE DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
MRS. J. P. SALISBURY, ART SUPERVISOR 
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An Outline of Grade Projects 
for the Art Teacher 


HE following material, developed by William B. Wright of the Albany, 
New York, Public Schools in connection with a course in industrial 
arts education at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, is made avaliable 
to teachers of Art through the courtesy of Mr. Wright. The outline is sugges- 
tive of the possibilities afforded by the project method of instruction for art 
education through the instrumentality of the high school subject of Elementary 
Design. The outline should prove to be equally helpful to teachers of grades 7 
and 8. 


AN ART PROJECT FOR GIRLS IN GRADES 7, 8, AND 9. 


The following steps are set down in logical sequence from 


The standpoint of the teacher The standpoint of the child Its significance 
1. What are you interested Yes, I am taking sewing. Field of interest. 
in? Are you taking sewing? 
2. What are you making or,’ Iam going to make a bag. Project 
what are you going to make? 
3. What is the bag to be used _ It is going to be a hand bag. Purpose 
for? 
4. What is the shape of the The shape of the bag is Form 
bag? 
5. What are you going to Iam going to make it of Material 
make it of? 
6. What color is the material? The color is Color of background. 
Tancrash? Blue silk? 
7. What would you like to see I would like some flowers on it. Choice of motif 
on the bag for decoration? 
8. How are you going to put Embroidery Method of working design 


the flowers on? Embroidery? 
Applique? Batik? Wood 
block? 
9. What might go with Birds, butterflies, dragonflies, Association 
flowers? What do you see _ insects. 
among flowers? Any animal 
life? 
10. The bag is something that Selection Appropriateness 
you carry in your hand. It is 
small, you can examine it 
closely. What sort of a 
flower or insect would you 
select? (discussion) 


11. Where can you find good Catalogues, magazines, Japan- Illustrative matter (chil- 
illustrations of flowers and ese books and prints, photo- dren will often bring it) 
insects? graphs, etc. 
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The standpoint of the teacher 
12. Make a careful drawing. 
13. We are ready to take up 


the problem of design. Do 
you know what design is? 


The standpoint of the child 


Drawing for an art purpose. 


Adaptation 
space 


Yes. I have had some design. 
It means good arrangement 
and color and suitability to 


Its significance 


Representative 


of unit to 





purpose. 


14. Your problem of arrange- 
ment is determined by the 
shape and size of the bag. 
Draw on paper the shape of 
the bag. 


Drawings of bags. 


Several arrangements in 
light and dark; expres- 
sion by comparing, 
choosing, arranging 
and combining; princi- 
ples of design taught. 


15. Color harmony and balance taught; monochromatic, analogous or complementary harmony. 


Several color schemes, choosing the best. 


Result: 


(1) The pupil has a good design ready to apply. 


(2) Interest is sustained. 


AN ART PROJECT FOR BOYS IN GRADES 7, 8, AND 9. 


(1) Ascertain their field of interest: 

There are many ways to do this. 
one way: 

Pass a slip of paper to each boy. 

TeacuHer: Every boy is interested in archi- 
tecture or machinery. Architecture includes 
buildings of all sorts, dwelling houses, public 
buildings, ete. Machinery includes not only 
machine parts but complete machines such as 
flying machines, automobiles, etc. If you are 
interested in buildings, write the word archi- 
tecture on your slip of paper. If you are 
interested in machinery, write the kind of ma- 
chine, as flying machines, automobiles, etc. 
Put your name, date, and class, on the slips and 
pass them in to me. 

(2) To obtain illustrative material: 

TeacHeR: Those boys who have written 
automobiles on their slips, will bring to school 
one or two of the latest illustrated catalogues 
of some manufacturing concern. Go into any 
of the retailers and ask for them, they will be 


Here is 


glad to give them to you. Those who have 
written flying machines, try to find some good 
illustrations Those who 
have written architecture bring in good illustra- 
tions of houses and buildings that interest you. 
(The teacher will probably have considerable 
illustrative matter on architecture.) 

(3) Drawing of building, 
Perspective, rendering, etc. in representative 
drawing. 

(4) Now you have a drawing of an auto- 
mobile. What are you going to do with it? 
(The boy does not know) 

TEACHER: I want you to put yourself in 
the position of a manufacturer and work out 
a showcard, advertising this machine, to place 
in a shop window. You will have to have a 
background to give it a setting. If you have 
it outside, you will need a simple landscape 
motif. 

(5) Design problem—Poster or showcard 
with the automobile as the dominant idea. 


of such machines. 


machine, ete. 
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[ll study 
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ready, 
and then, 
maybe the 
chance 
will | 
come 


” Abraham Lincoln 
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TWO STRONG SILHOUETTES THAT CAN BE USED AS SUGGESTIONS FOR POSTERS OR WALL 
MOTTOES. THE SILHOUETTE IS ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE METHODS OF TELLING A STORY 
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Some Suggestions for the Teaching of Art 
in the Rural Schools 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CouRSE OF StTupy FOR RURAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
Santa CLarA VALLEY ART ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Ruth E. Wooster, State Teachers College, San Jose 


OO LONG has the subject of art been 
written with a capital “A”, and been 
regarded as a study for those only, who would 
have the leisure, talent, and means to pursue 
painting and sculpture. This idea must be 
supplanted by the conviction that art is very 
closely related to every-day life and industry; 
that it must be regarded as one of the funda- 
mental studies of our public schools, and placed 
in our courses of study as a regular subject and 
not as a special, related only to idle luxury. 
Art is not a luxury; it is a necessity. 

Our nation has been slow to recognize the 
relation of art to the industries, but is is 
beginning to be understood that we shall rank 
with the best, and be able to compete with 
the best in the trade markets, only in proportion 
as we raise the standard of our national art. 

By art in the industries we mean that some- 
thing which we put into our manufactures and 
our handicrafts which will raise the standard 
of our productions above the mediocre and 
commonplace. This something is acquired 
through that training which a course in art, 
only supplies—i.e.—skill in the use of the 
hand to manipulate graphic instruments with 
force or with delicacy; power of graphic 
representation; keener more 
accurate and sensitive vision; appreciation of 
good proportions and of orderly, pleasing 
arrangements; a knowledge of the principles of 
design and of construction; illustration and 
lettering; and understanding and appreciation 
of color beauty and color harmony. This all 
combines to give one the knowledge, taste and 
judgment that he may distinguish between the 
good, and the less good, the fine and the 
valuable alike to 


observation, 


commonplace,—a asset 


producer, manufacturer, craftsman, salesman, 
or consumer. 

Whether it be in city or rural school, the 
manner in which art is taught, and its effective- 
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ness, depends upon the teacher’s understanding 
of the value of the subject, her training and 
experience and her interest, together with the 
encouraging support of co-workers, and of those 
in executive power above her. In ignorance 
and lack of interst are stumbling blocks which 
must be removed from the path of the drawing 
teacher. Of the three factors which enter most 
closely into this subject—the teacher—the 
pupil—and the equipment, the most vital is 
the teacher with stimulating interest, ideals, 
and To the rural teacher especially, 
let it be said that a clear vision coupled with 
interest can surmount the greatest difficulties 
and draw forth from pupils amazingly excellent 
results. 

The key to a course of study in art should be 
a broad but clear definition of the word “art,’’ 
and a focusing upon that which will in the end 
bring about the desired result of our efforts,— 
the training of young people that they may take 
their places in life better equipped to improve 
their environment, and the nation’s output. 
Artists and artisans who will pride themselves 
on the beauty and quality of their work, no 
matter how humble, will bring about homes 
with better arrangements, more artistic in- 
teriors and exteriors; cities and towns built 
around a well devised plan and not put together 
as a checker board or hodge-podge, manu- 
factured goods and crafts noted for excellence 
of workmanship and design—in the end, a 
people more cultured and fine, less commonly 
commercial. 


aims. 


To follow out these ideas, a simple plan or 
outline should be thought out and used, but not 
such a one as to have a narrowing effect upon 
the work. The real test of plan and method is 
the interest stimulated and held, that real crea- 
tive power be set in motion, that individual 
The 


successful plans take into consideration close 


and collective progress be made. most 
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correlation with other subjects. The following 
plan of procedure is offered, suggested by this 
definition of art: 

Art is that skill, knowledge, taste, and judg- 
ment displayed in man’s adaptations of nature’s 
gifts to his need. 

Very naturally our outline may fall into three 
large divisions, which give us topics for study, 
analysis, discussions, and drawings (1) Nature’s 
gifts; (2) man’s adaptations of Nature’s gifts 
to his own practical uses; (3) man’s adaptations 
of Nature’s gifts to satisfy not only his needs 
but also his esthetic taste. 


SUGGESTIVE HEADINGS FOR 
DIVISION PLAN 


I. Nature's Grirrs (Closely related to the 


THREE 


life and interest of all. 

A. Trees—forest, fruit, ornamental. 

B. Plants and shrubs 

C. Vines—berry, vegetable, flowering. 

D. Vegetables. 

E. Fruits 

F. Flowers 

G. Animals 
water. 

H. Birds and fowls 

I. Insects—bugs, bettles, bees, moths, but- 
terflies—helpful, destructive. 

J. Mountains 


useful, ornamental. 


native, imported. 
cultivated, wild. 
land and 


domestic, wild, 


useful, destructive. 


volcanoes, hills. 

K. Rivers, lakes, seas, oceans. 

This group can be expanded indefinitely, 
and obviously will correlate with regular and 
special subjects, such as geography, nature 
study, agriculture, horticulture, animal hus- 
bandry, botany, bee-culture, language, science, 
arithmetic, history. 


Il. Man’s ApapraTtions or Nature's GIFTs 

To His Own Practica. Ussgs. 

A. Trees 
Building 
Furniture 
Trucks, ladders, boxes, trays, baskets 


lumber. 
domestic and civic. 


l. 
) 
3. 
4. Fences, pencils, tools or parts of tools. 
E. Fruits (native) fresh, preserved, canned, 
dried. 
l. Pickers, cutters, peelers, packers, etc 
2. and 


Storage, warehouses, 


‘anneries 
equipment. 

3. Transportation, trucks, trains, ships, 
ete. 


4. Depots, stores, markets 
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F. Flowers—commercial purposes. 
1. Containers, vases, jars, baskets. 
2. ‘Transportation. 
3. Display, color harmony—selection, 
arrangement. 
H. Birds and fowls (game laws, guns, traps, 
ete 
l Useful for food. 
2. Useful or harmful to orchardists. 
This suggestion gives an idea of how fully 
this division can be elaborated by enthusiastic 
pupils and teacher, bringing in community 


interests. 

III. Man’s ADAPTATION oF NATURE'S GIFTS 
ro SatisFy Not Onity His Neeps Bur His 
EsTHetic FEELING. 


\. 1. Houses: 
a. Well planned, well built, artistically 
finished. 
2. Furniture: 
a. Well made, carefully designed, 


suitably ornamented. 
b. Chosen with taste and judgment. 
ce. Placed fittingly in the home 
Baskets: 
a. Beautifully designed and made 


b. Used suitably as fruit or flower 

containers. 

E. 1. Fruits: 

a. Arranged in a basket as a beautiful 
center-piece for the table. 

b. Used as central motif in a good 
design for a poster to advertise Santa 
Clara Valley products. 

F. 1. Flowers: 

a. Beautiful garden arrangement. 

b. House decoration. 

(a) harmonious colors, in suitable 
containers, well placed. 

b) a still life painting—flowers in a 
container; colors lovely, technic 
excellent, frame well chosen, picture 
carefully placed. 

(c) a bit of embroidery—flower motif 

good design and erection 
This third division, it will be readily seen 
offers the fullest development of our subject. 

From Divisions I and II will be chosen topics 

and problems from which to develop represen- 

tative and illustrative work and Division III 

will lead us into art appreciation, design and 


color. 
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It is my belief that a teacher should, as far as 
possible plan her own problems, based upon her 
own conditions, knowledge and ability and the 
helpful suggestions received from others who 
may be more experienced than she. Helpful 
aids are, of course, published outlines and 
courses, free-hand drawing and 
design, color, etc., and a library of books dealing 
with natural history science—illustrated by 
artists of pen, pencil, crayon, and brush. 


books on 


REPRESENTATION 
I. PuRPOsE 

A. To train the eye to keener observation, 
more accurate and sensitive vision. 

B. To train hand and mind to closer co- 
ordination. 

C. To give pupils the power of graphic 
representation that they may be able to 
express ideas in form. 

II. PRospLems 
Conscious drill with pencil, 
charcoal, for hand control. 
skill in the use of graphic tools. 
1. Line practice, for line character. 
a. Lines singly and in groups—dictated 
-Attention on beginning, character 
and width of line through entire 
stroke, and definite end. 
2. Line practice for free movement and 
accuracy. 


eo 


chalk or 
To develop 


triangles, 
semi-circles, 


a. Free geometric figures: 
quadrilaterals, circles, 


ovals, hexagons. (These are basic 
forms in representative drawing and 
design. ) 
3. Line massing—definite broad strokes 
to fill given areas. 
B. Discussion of different media. 
1. Different makes and grades of pencils, 
crayons, chalks, paints, colored papers. 
Proper use of 
reproducing. 


to 


media—considering 
a. Conscious drill for line or mass. 

C. Study of natural objects chosen for 
interest and form (correlation with other 
subjects). 

a. Paper tearing or cutting, pencil or 
crayon. 

D. Study and sketching of manufactured 
objects. 


a. Choose for interest and form. 





b. Do not let perspective be a stumbling 
block in this group. 

E. Study of Groups and Grouping. 

a. The design element of good arrange- 
ment plays an important part in group- 
ing. 

F. Figure Study. 


Animal or person 
b. Toys and dolls. 

G. Application of representative drawing to 
poster work; community problem corre- 
related subjects; cut paper arrangement 

Miss Maset KING 
Grapes I, II, anp III. 

Name and learn to recognize the six standard 
colors: 
blue. 

1. Rainbow. 

a. Observation. 


red, violet, yellow, green, orange and 


Laying crayolas in 
order, illustrating rainbow book. 

b. Bring flowers, etec., of the different 
colors—one day yellow, one day blue, 
etc. 

ec. Make balloon, lantern, ete. 

2. Learn primary colors. 
a. Draw flowers, etc., in the primaries 


- 


Complementary Harmonies. 
a. Harmony birds. Red and green (sing 
Blue and orange (sing to- 


Yellow violet. 


together). 


gether). and (sing to- 
gether.) 
b. In simple designs let the children 
choose their own harmonies and use 
4. Media. 
a. Crayolas 


b. Colored paper (magazine). 


Grapes IV, V 

1. Develop use of harmonies. 

a. In 

arrangement such as vase forms, then 
Borders. 


AND VI. 


choice of colors from cut paper 

vase forms with flowers. 

b. Introduce monochromatic harmonies 
c. In planning paper doll dresses. 

2. Use water colors for simple washes in 
connection with design, also very simple 
sky, hill, tree, arrangement, and simple 
poster designs. 


Learn the color combinations: red and 


yellow: orange; blue and yellow: green; 


red and blue: violet. 
Media. 


a. Crayola. 


— 
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b. Water Colors 
ce. Cut paper. 
Grapes VII anp VIII. 
1. Develop water color technique. 
a. Flat washes. 
b. Color spot 
ec. Floated colors 
butterflies, flowers, windows, fruit. 
Study harmonies 


-six standards. 
-bubbles, lanterns, 


Color wheel—six. 


~ 
— 


form the wheel. 
1. Complementary. 
2. Monochromatic. 
3. Analogous. 
Tree forms and flowers, 


with land- 


~ 


scapes floated in. 

f. Use all this in applied art. (Tie dye- 
ing, block printing, black- 
board decoration, costume design.) 


stencils, 


g. Study good examples of color work 
done by masters in art. Apply to own 
clothing, choice of hangings in house, 

decoration of school room. 
EstetLe HoisHour 


ART APPRECIATION 

Appreciation of art may be divided into two 
heads: 

I. APPRECIATION OF OLD MASTERS. 
Il. ApprectATION OF EverypAy ART. 
I. APPRECIATION OF OLD Masters. As it is 
often impossible to visit a gallery and see the 
originals, or good copies, of the old masters’ 
work, we must substitute it for the smaller 
good reproductions. These mounted on 
construction paper with careful observance 
of color harmony and good margins may 
constitute a gallery of pictures for the art 
color to be changed as often as the children 
desire. 

There are many books upon the market in 
which can be found these reproductions. 
Two such are: 

Colour Series, edited 
There are forty- 


1. Masterpieces in 
by T. Leman Hare. 
seven volumes in this series each telling of 
one artist, and containing from eight to 
ten colored plates on splendid art paper. 
The colors are exceptionally fine. The 
reading is too old for the average upper 
grade child. 

Among the better known artists in this 


group are: Corot, Da Vinci, Millet, 
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II. 


Murillo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 
Rommey, Van Dyke, Burne-Jones, Sar- 
gent, Turner and Whistler. $.50 to $.75. 

Stories Pictures Tell, by Flora L Car- 
penter; edited by Rand McNally & Co., 
There are eight books in this 


to 


Chicago. 
series arranged according to grades—from 
the first to the eighth. Each volume con- 
tains eight illustrations of masterpieces 
children should know. These are ar- 
ranged according to the month of the year. 
Each picture has a simple story of that 
picture together with questions to arouse 
interest in the picture. These pictures 
are not in color. 

Current magazines. Often in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal or Women’s Home Com- 
can found excellent colored 
prints of masterpieces. Old files of the 
above magazines will be found rich in the 
above material. 


panion be 


APPRECIATION OF EverypAy ArT. It 
is not necessary to go to museums or to 
galleries in order to learn to appreciate artis- 
tic things. j 

The ancients had no museums or galleries, 
and so they turned to nature—the source of 
all art. 

Look for beauty of color and design in 
those common everyday things nearest to 
you. (The use of a “finder” made of two 
right-angled pieces of carboard, will help 
in finding beautiful sections of trees, plants 
or scenery. By hanging the head and then 
gazing upward one color more 
easily in the out-of-doors.) 


can see 





1. The grouping and color of the mountains 

or hills which are visible from the school. 
A road or path, tree-lined. 

3. A vista of trees or tree branches as seen 
from within the school through the win- 
dows (or with a finder). 

4. A stream or lake with its foreground and 
background. 

5. Flowers. 

1. Their color and position in the land- 


to 


scape. 
2. Their form and color as to design. 
6. Trees. 


1. Shapes. 
2. Leaves (as to landscape, color and 
design). 
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10. 


11. 
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w 


3. 


— 


to 
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— 
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_ 
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Cones (as to landscape, color and 
design). 

Buildings and Homes. 

Their relation to the landscape. 

Architecture. 

a. Collections can be made from maga- 
zines. 
Bridges. 

Design of bridge and placing. 
Magazines 

The covers of some current magazines 
are good as to color and design. Even 
the spacing of the margins of each page 
are good; can be compared to margins on 
school papers. The advertisements are 
well spaced and lettered. 

Among these magazines can be found 
School Arts, House and Garden, Arts and 
Decoration, The House Beautiful and 
sometimes Vogue. 

Furniture. 

The home furniture. 

Furniture of good design can be found 
in most any of the above named maga- 
zines. 

Interiors. 

Interiors can also be found in any of 
the above named magazines. 

The designing of interiors will often 
cause more beautiful home interiors. 

Study of a room 
home rooms. 

a. Walls, spacings and paper. 

b. Floors, color and rugs. 

c. Windows, proportion in comparison 
to size of room. 

d. Draperies—kind and design. 

e. Placing of furniture—size needed for 
room. 


one of their own 


Costume Design. 
Making of garment. 
a. Spacing of skirt and waist decora- 
tion. 
Material of which garment is made. 
a. Color. 
b. Design. 
Combinations of two or more colors in 
one garment. 
a. Good and why. 
b. Bad and why. 


Every schoolroom may have a corner dedi- 
There may be placed a 


cated 





to beauty. 
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picture, a piece of tapestry, paper of lovely 
design; a bowl or vase of good proportions or 
exquisite design or color; flowers arranged for 
the effect of a mass of color or for beauty of 
line and form. 
Exhibitions may be arranged from the homes 
Possibly a display of pottery or old silver 
might be secured or modern varieties of china. 
The possibilities for broad vocational and cultu- 
ral development are limitless and even an un- 
trained teacher may secure real appreciation of 
beauty. 
Miss Coy Le, 
San Jose Public Schools 


ARTS IN THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

The purpose of this work is to furnish a 
medium for the free expression of ideas to pro- 
mote a continuous growth of interest, intelli- 


INDUSTRIAL 


gence, and judgment, and to give the pupils a 
knowledge and appreciation of the world of 
industry, and a basis for good taste and dis- 
crimination in choosing. 

It is believed that a variety of constructive 
activites, accompanied by studies of the ma- 
terials used, their sources 
and the simple processes 


and characteristics, 
by which they are 
made into useful products, will give the pupils 
a background of knowledge and appreciation in 
this field. 

Most of the informational part of the work 
can be taken up in with other 
school subjects, so that the greater part of 


connection 


the time assigned to industrial arts may be 
used in actual constructive problems. 
The following outline of work is suggested: 
I. Paper. Of what made; its uses. 
Simple processes of paper making carried 
out in the school room is possible. 
Manipulative work with 
cardboard beginning with free paper cutting 
and simple for 
purpose, the making of booklets, holiday 


paper and 


construction illustrative 
problems, in the primary grades, and devel- 
oping into the more technical processes of 
bookbinding and box construction in the 
middle and upper grades. 

II. Cuay. 
tics. 

Free manipulative work with primary 

children, leading to the building and finish- 
ing of pottery forms by older pupils. 


Its sources, uses and characteris- 














SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 





TEACHING 








OF ART IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 





The decoration of 

The composition and application of glazes. 

III. Woop. How 
Kinds. 


pottery. 


and where obtained. 

Construction of furniture for play-house, 
wagons, toys and various play projects in 
and 


Free manipulation 


undirected with the 


primary grades. 
experimentation, 
youngest children, leading gradually to a 
knowledge of the proper use of the wood- 
working tool and a definite acquisition of 
skill in the middle 


Making of toys, games, etc. 


and upper grades. 
real 
children 


Practical worth-while problems, of 
utility in the lives of the older 
should later be taken up. 

IV. TExtTILes. 

The textile fibers, their sources, charaeter- 
istics, and uses. 

Processes of preparation and manufacture 

Demonstrations, illustrations, and expla- 
nations of processes of spinning and weaving 

Construction of simple looms. 

Weaving of holders, caps and garments for 
dolls, rugs for play-house. 

Sewing for dolls. 

Other and more advanced sewing for older 
girls. 

V. BAsKerTRY. 

Materials used; where found. 

Simple braided baskets of raffia by the 
smaller children. 

Sewed baskets of native materials 

Woven baskets of reed. 


Arts work,there 
should be a close connection with the drawing 


Throughout the Industrial 


of the grades, in the effort put forth to make 
each constructed article as beautiful as possible, 
through beauty of form and enrichment of 
surface. 

Susan L. Byrnt 


State Teachers’ College, San Jose. 
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Foster St., Worcester, 
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The 
Mass. 
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Davis Press, 25 
“Applied Art,” Pedro J. 
“Art Education,’’ Henry Turner 
“How Children Draw,” 
and Miller. 


Lemos 
Bailey. 


Learn to Sargent 


SPACE DIVISION, COMPOSITION, 
DESIGN, LETTERING 


Speace Dtvision 


Drawing should aim to be, first of all, free 
self-expression. This should begin as ‘llustra- 
tive or pictorial composition in the lowest 
grades 

Problems of increasing difficulty, throughout 
the grades built upon each preceding step, 
should inculeate habits of doing things, hand- 
ling material with increasing skill through 
intelligent self-criticism, and should encourage 
a desire to create ideal and individual forms of 
beauty, thus leading to a true appreciation 
of real artistic merit. 

Space division or composit ion requires clese 
observance of the laws of balance, rhythm, 
unity and harmony in the arrangement in 
space of all of the parts of the design. 

Marginal spaces must be observed carefully, 
the widest at the bottom of the page. 

Pages of books, decoration of covers, mount- 
ing of pictures, decoration of posters, cards or 
any such surface are governed by the same 
marginal law. 
tool such as 
pencil, crayola, brush and ink or color, should 


The technique of handling, 
be secured by proper adaptation to the material 
and result to be obtained, whether representa- 
tive or decorative in purpose. 

Drill-exercises are a very essential stimulant 
to efficiency and should be practiced with 
conscious effort on the part of the pupil as to 
the purpose to be accomplished in gaining skill 

Problems given as a test of comprehension 
and should be 


an exercise for fixing points 

















SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF ART IN 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS 





immediately functioned in school, home or 
outside use. 

Out-of-door lessons of the 
effect. of and on familiar 
objects—such as trees, roads, hills, houses, 
people, may be immediately 
functioned by cutting or drawing and coloring 
for miniature theatre views. Much interest 
is excited and accessories freely and willingly 
created in order to fill out the picture. The 
harmonious and artistic relating of these ele- 


in observation 
nearness distance 


fences, etc., 


ments brought by memory from out-of-door 
study with paper, scissors and pencil, im- 
mediately functions in design, composition, 
arrangement and is a thing of 


beauty and interest when finished. 


decorative 


A comprehensive problem of this nature 
follows, being an exercise culminating in a 
blackboard frieze in a sixth grade, and con- 
necting with the geography of Japan. 


PLAN FOR LESSON—SIXTH GRADE 
Space Drviston—Frieze Work (for black- 
board) 

L. PROBLEM. Blackboard decoration: com- 


munity work. 
Il. Sussecrt Matrer. A choice from lessons 


In 


the case geography of Japan, its costumes, 


in literature, history, geography, etc. 


customs and occupations. 
Ill. 
giving a small group a certain part under a 


Separate the chosen subject into topics, 


“captain”’ 
IV. MarertaL ReQuIRED. 
of the country 
pictures, objects, paper for tearing. 
V. Toots. 
VI. 


a. Recall silent consideration of the story, 


chosen from their group. 
Some knowledge 
and its setting, 


or story 


Scissors or finger-nails. 


PROCESS. 


or tell or read story to class. 


Ask for interesting points and make 
notes on board. 
c. Assign chosen parts to groups choosing 
them, for cutting or tearing figures and 
other objects. 
When a sufficient number of 
finished their 


space, or prepared background. 


~ 
_~ 


parts are 
consider arrangement in 
VII. ARRANGEMENT IN SPACE. 
a. Chief interest 
story). 


most suggestive thing in 
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b. Placing near art-center of space. 


c. Necessary parts, such as 


mountains, 
roads, water, etc. (Auxiliaries) 
d. Accessories—children’s contributions of 


their own imaginative suggestions 


VIII. Crass Criticisms 
a. Suggestions of subject matter and 
placing. 
b. Balance, rhythm, unity in placing, and 


color values. 

c. Perspective 
Hers. Material. 
Reading matter for information, pictures, 


into the picture 


costumes, customs and occupations; also 
Postal 
colored paper for costumes, etc 


cards, 
White 
Doll figures 


geographical conditions 

paper (tearing) for patterns 

for construction lines. Different positions 
profile, standing, sitting, walking, work- 
ing, ete. 

Preparation for construction work: 
a. Study roads, trees, paths, etc., out-of 
doors, using finder. 

b. Interior views for that setting. 


ec. Colors chosen—costumes 


DESIGN 

DesIGN refers to the decorative arrangement 
of lines, masses or colors or their combinations 
for the purpose of beautifying space. 

A simple but important law is to follow the 
constructive form of the object decorated; 
another is to suit the design to the material 
which it is to decorate, also, the use to which 


the article is to be applied 


DESIGN AS SPACE DECORATION 


Sirth Grrade 


A. Cutting, tearing and arranging fruit in 
masses, as in bowls. Tracing around the 
mass and eliminating parts not needed 


Outlining and coloring in crayola on page 
used to carry material in out-of-door nature 
study excursions. 

B. Health 


and decorated with name and lettering for 


Calendars. Covers constructed 


written papers. Spelling blanks decorated 
Blotter 
decorated with leaves or flowers convention- 
alized. Portfolios decorated for holders ol 
drawing work. 


with lettering. pads and pieces 


Incidentals occurring season- 


ally or in occasions, such as posters 
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Seventh Grade 

A. Objects—dishes, etc. Conventionalized 
and used as towel decorations and tea cloths 
in outline stitch. 

B. Baskets and bowls arranged in space for 
water color flower receptacles. 

C. Natural fruit drawn, 
arranged as geometric or naturalistic spots, 
for applique trimming of aprons and dresses. 

D. Color charts made and lettered. 


conventionalized, 


Eighth Grade 
A. Design costume planning and decoration. 
B. Figures chosen from magazines, lay figures 
cut, costumes for different occasions planned, 
colored and applied. 
C. Skirt and waist 
placed in charts. 
D. Charts of color has 
models. Silhouettes 
position in space. 


models designed and 


many constructed 


placed in pleasing 


LETTERING 


Lettering is used extensively as a feature of 
decorative design, and requires careful con- 
structive form and placing. It is given a 
prominent place in all grades because of its 
usefulness, culminating in grades above the 
primary, in skilful execution, is called upon to 
help many school and public utilities. 

Much occasion is given for drill in change of 
spacing, proportion and form in order to fit 
given spaces. 


A Few EssentiaAu Points in LETTERING: 


A. Letters should be clear, simple, adapted to 
the space they are to fill, the material they 
are to decorate, and the sentiment to be 
expressed. 

B. The spacing between the letters should be 
narrow, between the words wider, and uni- 
form in both cases. 

C. In grade work they are used as occasions 
arise, in the following cases: book titles, 
portfolios, signs, announcements, place cards 
and favors, posters (advertisements), labels 
(fruit), letter heads, box and package mark- 
ing. ‘ 

D. Kinds: Line or skeleton with changeable 
proportions: block letters, standard roman, 
a few ornate capital initials, embroidery 
initials, monograms. 
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E. Marginal spacing should be observed in 
arranging lettering as the general appearance 
of the page depends much upon clear, dis- 
tinct, neatly formed letters. Ruled paper is 
used at first, but is soon discarded as power 
is gained to cut and draw free-hand forms. 

Some Finat GOALs. 

The Teacher’s: An idea or thought; develop- 
ment of power and skill; principles fixed by 
habit 

Children’s: To make something; to inter- 
pret things; to create something; to live up 
to the best in Art development. 

The great aims throughout the 
are: to acquaint youth with the 
ideal beauties of natural and artistic environ- 
ment; to create a desire for and encourage 
belief in potential power to add to this 
beauty; and most important of all, through 
constant and happy activities, to teach that 
only work, good faithful effort with conscious 
and sincere self-criticism, will bring success; 
in all of which training the enthusiasm of the 
teacher must never lag. Result: “A nation 
of growing Art Ideals and Production.” 

Resecca F. ENGLISH 


FINALLY: 
course 


We believe that any child may be aided to 
see beauty where he might be blind and always 
afterward make better choices; to gain a 
training of mind and hand which will help him 
to be a better workman; to acquire many rela- 
tionships with the world about him, with 
distant places and times and with the minds and 
ideals of many persons; to develop inspiration, 
wide ideals, and an active imagination which 
may constantly lift him to a higher and finer 
spiritual level. We know that through the 
Arts all these fine qualities may be made a part 
of the life of each child easily, naturally, and 
beautifully. We think Art training is worth 
while. 

This report is presented, not as a finished 
piece of work, nor in any sense as an exhaustive 
presentation of the subjects on which it touches. 
Rather, we hope that committees and individ- 
uals of the Art Association will, by constructive 
criticism concerning addition of essential helps, 
the elimination of unnecessary detail and the 
clarifying of form or language, use our work as a 
foundation upon which to build an inspirational 
presentation of the scope, the practical value, 
and the importance of Art teaching. 





